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C N CALLING 

Heaven is won 
by living, not 
by dreaming. 
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THE HARVEST 
SHALL NOT 
FAIL 

See middle pages 

Thursday 2d 


ALL THE REST OF OUR LIVES AT STAKE 



The Startlers of the World 


Tlis Dictators of Russia and Germany have bewildered the world. Herr Hitler has 
spent years denouncing Russia and its Communism as the enemy of mankind, and 
what is called the Axis was created to fight it. Now Herr H itler has shaken hands with 
Russia, the truth being, of course, that there has never been much difference between 
the two countries, both Dictator States, though Russia has always championed peace. 



Stalin, the Dictator of Russia, at his desk 


"VY/e are in the midst of the Crisis 
which affects all of us for the 
rest of our lives. Whether it is peace 
or war its influence must be felt as 
long as we live. 

If it is peace the world may look 
forward to a steady recovery from 
the madness of these days and a long 
period of prosperity for all nations. 
If it is war the long-suffering peoples 
of the world must suffer more than 
words can tell from the action of one 
man who has become the arbiter of 
happiness or misery for mankind. 

The Truth and the Lie 

The history of the world for 20 
centuries has nothing to compare with 
the situation in Europe today. A 
private soldier of the Great War, a 
house-painter in the years afterwards 
(he may have been a good house- 
painter and is no worse for that), has 
made himself master of the destinies of 
Europe, with power beyond the dreams 
of all the conquerors of the past. 

He began by making speeches with 
a pistol on the table ; he was scorned 
in the streets of Germany and flung 
into prison ; but he has made himself 
the head of his own people, has seized 
other countries arid put himself at 
the head of them, and has cut off 80 
million Germans from contact with 
the world. He has carried out the 
plan he declared he would carry out, 
hiding the truth and spreading 
calumnies and lies until a militarised 
Germany is prepared to follow 
'wherever he leads. 

What is at Stake 

The central truth of the world 
today is that the British people have 
no hatred for Germany, and have no 
wish to see her anything but a great 
and prosperous nation ; but by propa¬ 
ganda of falsehood the German people 
have been told that the British 
Government is trying to encircle 
Germany to destroy her. 

It is not true. The truth is that 
Herr Hitler and the Nazi rulers of 
Germany are encircling all the little 
countries round them to destroy their 
independence as a step in the German 
dream of conquering the world. It is 


that and nothing else that divides 
Herr Hitler from the rest of the world. 

It is not only a question of Danzig, 
the city of many Germans which de¬ 
pends for its prosperity on Poland 
and is governed under a constitution 
working perfectly well until the Nazis 
interfered. It is not a question of 
Czecho-Slovakia, encircled by Germany 
and robbed of her freedom. It is not a 
question of the liberty of Hungary, 
also encircled by Germany and men¬ 
aced by destruction after 1000 years 
as an independent nation. 

What is at stake is the peace and 
freedom of all Europe. Herr Hitler 
has broken his word because he cannot 
keep it. Again and again he has seized 
a country and declared that it is his last 
territorial claim. It is not possible to 
believe him, for it is as plain as the 
noonday sun that he seeks domination 
in Europe and the suppression of all 
who will not bow down to him. 

The Opportunity For Germany 

It is not to be denied that this 
country has done its best to offer 
Germany the opportunity of being a 
great power in Europe. It is possible 
for her to be the greatest nation on 
the Continent, with unparalleled pros¬ 
perity and a proud place in the sun. 
But she will not. Live and let live 
is beyond the Nazi comprehension. 
Demanding equality, she denies it to 
all the rest of the world. Herr Hitler, 
with all his genius and all his powers, 
has not the simple genius of being a 
good neighbour. 

The opportunity is his today, for 
the. Peace Front, with forces under its 
control which cannot be beaten by 
any of Herr Hitler’s forces, will take 
no step towards war. It is meant to 
encircle nothing ; it exists to defend 
the peace. If Herr Hitler will allow 
the German people to be good neigh¬ 
bours in Europe he will find riches in 
abundance awaiting them and the 
goodwill of all peoples ; if he follows 
the way of 1914, when Germany once- 
before sought to conquer Europe, he 
will lead his people to destruction and 
ruin, and there will be no power on earth 
to save them. It is his choice, and it 
is the tragedy of mankind that it is so. 


The Mulberry Tree Saved 


From the 

J7ruit for the pie-dish is not one of the 
* products of the City of London's 
open spaces which can be reckoned 
in big quantities, and the few trees 
that yield fruit, therefore, are cherished 
by their fortunate owners. 

The mulberry is a tree regarded 
with special interest in the heart of 
London, and usually comes into the 
news at this season. 

Both the Drapers Company and 
the Girdlers Company have trees in 
their secluded gardens, one having 


Great Fire 

survived the Great Fire, the other 
having been planted just after. From 
their tree in Basinghall Street the 
Girdlers have just gathered a basket 
of ripe fruit as a gift to the Lord 
Mayor, and 50 pounds of fruit is 
expected from the six trees owned 
by the Drapers, including the very 
old one which may have been seen by 
Dick Whittington. 

In the Charterhouse are 15 mulberry 
trees, and .there are four in the 
gardens of Finsbury Circus. 
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Who Will Buy a 
Beautiful Village? 

One of the loveliest of Dorset 
villages is for sale. Who will buy it ? 

In the heart of the countryside, 
Milton Abbas, one of the first examples 
of country-planning of the i8th 
century, with its wide street of twin 
thatched cottages separated by spread¬ 
ing chestnut trees, shelters near the 
walls of its stately abbey. The village 
lies like a jewel in the fair green 
setting of a natural amphitheatre of 
lofty wooded hills crowned on the 
east by a tiny Norman chapel. 

We must all hope that some public- 
spirited purchaser will come forward 
to buy the village and preserve it with 
its unique charm, or it is to be sold 
in 47 lots, and England will lose for 
ever this beautiful and unparalleled 
group. The .village is described in 
Arthur Mee’s Dorset, just out. 

Farewell in a 
Yorkshire Dale 

A correspondent sends us the story 
of a funeral in a Yorkshire dale at 
which it was noticed that the horses 
appeared to know what was happening. 

The lady of the farm had passed 
away after 86 years, in the dale and 
40 years on the farm, and she had 
loved her horses. On the day of the 
funeral the horses were in the pasture 
close by, apparently taking no notice 
• of the cars and the crowd, but when 
the coffin appeared they came quietly 
to the wall and stood' pathetically 
watching the little procession. 

They were seeing the last ride of their 
old mistress and friend, and certainly 
it seemed as if they understood. 

In the Stadium 
of Cologne 

There was a remarkable scene in 
the Stadium at Cologne last week. 

All Europe was in the grip of the 
fear of war when the British team 
marched into the arena while 45,000 
Germans cheered themselves hoarse. 

The British team did not win a 
single event, but it seems that nothing 
could have been more popular than 
the appearance of these men marching 
behind the Union Jack. 

Could anything be more remarkable 
than the fact that, with the controlled 
press of Germany full of misrepresen¬ 
tation of Britain, this scene should be 
possible in a great Stadium ? 

80 Years a Writer 

There passed away last week at 
Eastbourne a lady born in India 94 
years ago, Miss Agnes Giberne. 

Eighty years ago she was writing 
stories for children, and in the sixties 
and seventies of last century she would 
write three or four volumes a year on 
sick subjects as the sun and the stars, 
the ocean of air; and there was the 
same freshness and eagerness in the 
last volume as in.the first. 

She wrote fiction too, and had often 
a purpose in her writing, as when she 
wrote The Curate’s Home, a story 
meant to rouse interest in cases of 
poverty among clergymen. 


Frank Wild’s Last Voyage Little News Reel 


Prank Wild has set out on his last 
* voyage into the Great Unknown; 
he has passed away in South Africa. 

Born in Yorkshire, he went to sea 
at i6 ; and ten years later-joined the 
Navyj as an A B. The spirit of the 
sea was in his blood, for he was a 
descendant of Captain Cook and one 
of his uncles had voyaged to the 
Arctic three times. 

.In 1901, after a year in the Navy, 
Wild was chosen to serve under 
Captain Scott in the Discovery, the 
ship which now adds to the dignity of 
the Thames in King George’s Reach. 
So well did he work that Shackleton 
selected him for his Antarctic Expe¬ 
dition, in which he was one of the little 
party which got to within 97 miles of 
the South Pole, Wild being the actual 
discoverer of the coal outcrop 6000 
feet above sea-level on Beardmore 
Glacier. 

Sir Douglas Mawson was also a 
member of that expedition, and he took 
Mold with him on the expedition 
which brought Australia that portion 
of the Great White South which is 
named after Queen Mary. Eight 
hundred miles by sledge was Wild’s 
share in that adventure. 

It was as second in command that 
Wild sailed with Shackleton in August 
1914 to attempt to cross Antarctica 
from the Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea. 
This was the ill-fated voyage on which 
the ship was wrecked and Shackleton 
rowed in an open boat to fetch help 
from South Georgia. Wild remained 
behind with the shipwrecked crew on 


Elephant Island, and so well did he 
organise that all survived the ordeal. 

As soon as he reached his native land 
again Wild rejoined the Navy, this 
time as a lieutenant, and was given 
the kind of job worthy of his high and 
daring spirit : he was sent to the 
White Sea as transport officer, and 
later took charge of a camp on Spits¬ 
bergen. 

In 1921 the call of the Antarctic 
came to him again, this time as second 
in command of Shacldeton’s ship the 
Quest. ,His leader died at South 
Georgia on the way out, and Frank 
Wild carried on to the Enderby coast 
of the little-known continent. For 
months not a word came from the 
Quest, but when it did come it was a 
story of narrow escapes and of days 
of toil and danger, . 

The pack ice was.collecting all round 
them and there was every prospect of 
the.ship being caught in.it and crushed. 
Suddenly a ground swell arose and 
opened up the pack ic.e. Wild instantly 
ordered full steam and' made for the 
‘narrow channel, but the escape was 
only effected at last by hauling the 
Quest along with hawsers attached to 
ice-anchors dug into the floes, a task 
of great difficulty. 

When Wild reached home he sat 
down and wrote his famous book on 
Shackleton’s Last Voyage; but it 
would have been more accurate to call 
it Wild’s Voyage. Like Shackleton, 
he deserved the motto : 

Never for me the lou'ered banner, 
Never the lost endeavour. 


A German Eye on Our English Orchards 


T hat our English orchards too fre¬ 
quently suffer from overcrowding 
is the conclusion of a German agricul¬ 
turist, Dr C. A. Mirbt, who has been 
talking to the Men of the Trees. 

He had been astonished, he said, 
when travelling across England, to 
see how densely planted were the 
orchards, so crowded that the trees 
were unable to develop their true 
character, for a tree develops its fruit 
to give rise to other trees by means 
of the seeds within the fruit, and a 
fruit tree therefore requires more 


air and light than the tree which 
broadcasts its seeds in other ways. 
A fruit tree standing alone seeds 
better than one in a dense wood. 

Dr Mirbt also had a word to say 
about overfeeding a fruit tree, point¬ 
ing out that a tree left -to look after 
itself grew stronger, while much 
orchard disease was due to supplying 
too much rich food. 

So that trees are not unlike boys and 
girls—coddling is not good for them, 
ahdindividualismshouldbe encouraged 
so that they can stand alone. 


Let Us Get Together 100 Years in a Tin 


A C N friend from Buckinghamshire sends 
us this little story of an experiment he has 
made in bringing the children of the nations 
together. It is the surest way to lasting 
peace. 

My housekeeper is a widow and has 
a boy of 12 who lives here in my house 
(I am an old bachelor) and goes to our 
excellent grammar school. 

Dennis is keen on French, and so I 
have managed to get a French boy, 
Pierre, over from France. We found 
this boy through the Au Pair and 
Interchange Association, and as Pierre 
comes from Le Havre he is here for 
the summer holidays, and Dennis will 
go to Pierre’s home for the Easter 
holidays. In addition to Pierre and 
Dennis I have now got a German 
refugee boy of the same age, a boarder 
at the Friends school at Great Ay ton, 
Yorkshire. 

So far my experiment is working 
admirably and the three boys get on 
splendidly' together. 


C N readers who were interested 
in the story of the cat who ate some 
of the meat which was tinned over 
100 years ago will be interested in a 
booklet on Historic Tinned Foods 
which has been published. 

It is the second edition of the 
85th publication of the International 
Tin Research Council, and originated 
in a letter by' Dr J. C. Drummond, 
a - professor at London University, 
asking about four canisters of dried 
vegetables which had been packed for 
the Crimean War. 

The Council made search for similar 
relics, and. discovered in London 
museums a can filled with roast veal 
and another with carrots, which had 
formed part of the stores for Sir 
Edward Parry’s expedition in search of 
the North-West Passage 115 years ago. 

The booklet brings together the five 
papers which were read before the 
Food Group of the Society' of Chemical 
Industry last year. 


Each of the pigeons in the wartime 
postal service inaugurated by the 
Duchess of Kent at Fort Dunlop 
carries 35,000 words on photo-film in 
a tiny cydinder. 

An Irishwoman who went to Australia 
76 years ago and has just died at 
Sydney-aged 102 had never been ill for 
an hour, so that she must have had 
37,000 healthy days. 

A letter ivas received in Surrey the 
other d<iy, having been posted in Corn-_ 
wall, with a post office apology that the 
stamp had been eaten by a snail. 

The oldest pensioner of the Royal 
Marines, Colour-Sergeant James Gray, 
has passed away at 102 ; he used to 
call himself the King’s Bad Bargain 
because he cost the State so much, 
being pensioned 64 years. 

This summer appears likely to be 
famous for two harvests, wheat and: 
lavender. Both-the crops are wonderful. 

A Brentford motorist declaring that he 
could not see the traffic lights because 
the sun was in his eyes, his defence 
was sadly upset when the policeman 
explained that he was driving eastivards at 
8.15 p m, so that the sun was shining 
behind him. 

The movement against the Jews is 
spreading in Prague, where special 
parks are set apart for them. They 
are not allowed to visit kinemas, or 
theatres without special permission. 

A drunken motorist who was fined £30 
the other day first uprooted a tree, then 
collided with a telegraph pole, then 
mounted the pavement, knocked down a 
woman with a perambulator, and flung 
the baby on to the footpath. 

Plymouth has a bus which is run on 
gas obtained from coal carried at the 
rear of the vehicle. 

Southport held its great flower show last 
week, when about three million blooms were 
on show in a tent covering two acres. 

The little Suffolk town of Eye, 
which has been lit with gas for about 
100 years, is selling its gasworks and 
going over to electricity. 

THINGS SEEN 

A bus conductor in Holborn opening 
the Used Ticket Box and throwing the 
tickets into the road. 

A golf ball hit into the pocket of a 
spectator. 

A road sweeper in North London stop¬ 
ping, lighting a cigarette and throwing 
the carton in the road behind his barrow. 

THINGS SAID 

I admit I had no licence for my wire¬ 
less, but I only' turned it on to foreign 
stations. Statement in the courts 

I confess it goes against the grain 
to help anybody' running one of those 
plague spots called amusement arcades. 

Mr Dunne, Marylebpne magistrate 

I am horrified to find that there are 
still men and women in England who can 
neither read iior write. Lord Birdwood 

If you drink, don’t drive. If you drive, 
don’t drink. New York motor slogan 

We Germans are a good-natured 
people. Herr Forster of Danzig 

THE BROADCASTER 

Ramping holiday's for 3500 families 
were arranged last y r ear by the 
Scottish Council for Community Service, 
industrial firm has lent the 
Government /10,000 free of interest 
for two years. 
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Youth and Age at Play • A Liner’s Sculpture 
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An old soldier at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, enjoys a game of bowls 






At work on the sculpture for the decoration of the liner Queen Elizabeth 


Out for a walk with Nurse on the Embankment 


A grain-ship takes in sail at the end of her voyage 
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The Great Man & 
the Young Poet 

Curious Story of a 
Gladstone Letter 

Our old friend Coulson Kernahan, 
who was writing best-sellers about 
50 years ago, and still reads the 
C N by the sea, has sent us a very 
strange story which throws a curious 
light on the marvellous habits of 
Mr Gladstone. 

Fifty-five years ago, when Mr 
Kernahan was making his way in 
the world, not sure of anything he 
wrote but full of ambition, he wrote 
a poem on Mr Gladstone, which he 
sent to the Grand Old Man with a 
covering letter. Mr Gladstone was 
then approaching the greatest crisis 
of his life (the crisis in which he 
would have saved Ireland for the 
flag if he had been allowed to have his 
way), but he found time to send a 
note to Mr Kernahan, who was then 
quite unknown, assuring him that he 
fully appreciated the kindly and 
generous sentiment characterising his 
poem and adding that he wished the 
poet had a better subject on which 
to exercise his gift. 

After Fifty Years 

The young poet was highly delighted 
to have one of Mr Gladstone’s famous 
letters, which he carefully pasted in a 
book on his shelves. There it lay 
practically forgotten until the other 
day. More than half a century has 
passed and Mr Gladstone has been 
in his grave more than 40 years, and 
the other day Mr Kernahan received 
a letter .from the Department of 
Manuscripts at the British Museum, 
running like this: 

I have come across a letter written by 
you to Mr Gladstone in 1884 ; there may 
be others. You sign yourself J. Coulson 
Kernahan. There are also some verses 
printed in the Junior Liberal Review 
with the same designation. I am unable 
to trace the J in any boohs of reference, 
and shall be greatly obliged by your 
kindly informing me for what it stands, 
so that I may enter it in the Catalogue. 

In the British Museum 

The explanation of the J is that 
Mr Kernahan dropped it early in 
life because it clashed with his father’s 
initials; but the remarkable fact of 
the story is the preservation of the 
letter by Mr Gladstone. He received 
hundreds of thousands of letters in 
his long lifetime, and here was one 
from a young man entirely unknown 
which he not only carefully answered 
to encourage a young poet but filed 
away in his archives, so that, in some 
mysterious way we do not under¬ 
stand, it has now found its way to 
the British Museum, there to be 
catalogued among the papers of 
Mr Gladstone. As Mr Kernahan 
says, it is a source of wonder that 
this letter should have turned up 
after all these years. Be sure your 
sins will find you out, Mr Kernahan 
says in his letter to us; but it is not 
a sin that it has found him out, but 
a virtue, the virtue of a great man 
encouraging a young poet on his 
way'to fame. 


The first underground operating 
theatre is being built in this country, 
forming part of the new buildings of 
the Great Ormond Street Hospital for 
Children, 


News from the British Association Meeting at Dundee 

Wandering Plants and 
Shifting Continents 


Cir Albert Seward, the foremost 
British botanist, has been describ¬ 
ing in his Presidential Address to the 
British Association how the study of 
the plant-life embedded in the rocks 
helps us to form an idea of the age of 
the world and the movements of its 
great land masses in the oceans. 

His survey was illustrated by a 
study of the ancient land of which a 
remnant is now called Scotland, and of 
which he traced the history through 
sixty million years. Even that vast 
stretch of time, he pointed out, 
dwindled to insignificance compared 
with the earliest chapters of the world’s 
history as it is recorded in rocks two 
thousand miljion years old. All that 
could be done was to lift a comer of 
the veil separating us from the world 
as it was, and view through dimly 
illuminated vistas the forests and 
undergrowth on an ancient continent 
now represented by a few widely- 
scattered dismembered pieces. 


Sir Albert Seward’s survey was of 
special interest to botanists, for he 
dealt with wandering plants which 
spread themselves widely; but he 
touched on a problem which has been 
of interest and dispute among them 
for the last thirty years—that of 
shifting continents. He gave a cautious 
approval to the idea that we cannot 
account for the presence of tropical 
plants in the Arctic rocks unless we 
agree that there has been movement 
and sliding of the earth’s crust. 

“ As icebergs are slowly drifted by 
ocean currents, as masses of cumulus 
clouds rapidly changing shape pass 
across a blue sky, so, the rate of travel 
enormously reduced, large slabs of 
the outermost rocky shell of the world 
may have shifted their position in the 
course of geological time." 

The President admitted, neverthe¬ 
less, that measurements had not yet 
furnished any evidence of the sideways 
movement of the earth’s crust. 


The Atlantic Flow Into the North Sea 


YY/iiere the Atlantic flows into the 
” North Sea it brings with it its 
own microscopic life of tiny animals 
and plants. 

Mr J. H. Fraser explained to the 
zoologists of the British Association at 
Dundee how the examination of this 
harvest of the sea, the so-called plank¬ 
ton floating on its sifrface, reveals the 
origin of the incoming water. 

There are certain types of these tiny 
organisms, animal or vegetable, which 
are characteristic of warm water, and 
others of cold. Similarly the up- 
welling of deep water will bring into 
the surface layers deep-water species. 


As the Atlantic inflow passes round 
the north of the British Isles and into 
the North Sea it becomes more and 
more influenced by the mixture with 
it of the coastal water. The purer 
oceanic forms of life die out and become 
replaced by a rich mixture of warm 
water life. Taken together this mix¬ 
ture is one of the richest plankton 
communities round the British Isles, 
though North Sea water by itself is 
rather poor in plankton. By studying 
the distribution of the species the 
course and extent of the penetration of 
the Atlantic flow from year to year 
can be measured. 


Thousandths and Millionths 


Come remarkable modern instru- 
^ ments of measurement were de¬ 
scribed to the British Association by 
Mr Robert S. Whipple in his address 
to the Mathematicians. 

Mr Whipple is the first professional 
maker of scientific instruments to 
occupy the chair of the Section. 

Among the instruments he described 
was the new quartz clock at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, more 
accurate than any pendulum clock. 
It depends for its exact estimation of 
time on the fact that a quartz crystal 
can be made to vibrate at a constant 


rate, and can be kept to that rate by 
a suitable electric current. One of the 
results is that it keeps better time 
than the Observatory’s Shortt clocks, 
which never vary more than a few 
thousandths of a second a day. The 
quartz clock is accurate to a hundred- 
millionth a day, and it is hoped that 
by its means it may be able to check 
the time of the rotation of the earth. 

Other wonders are a thermometer 
which can measure temperature to a 
thousandth of a degree, and a measur¬ 
ing instrument of length which can 
measure the 20,000th of an inch. 


Making Hay Without the Sun 


YY 7 hen belated summer lets the 
’’ farmer make his hay he has to 
consider closely how to keep it. Some 
of the modern methods have been 
described to the agriculturists of the 
British Association at Dundee by Dr 
S. J. Watson and Mr E. J. Roberts. 

The most common method, that of 
haymaking, is rather an extravagant 
one because there are fairly high losses 
of the nutritious part of the hay. Arti¬ 
ficial drying comes next, where the 
nutrient losses are very low. The 


third process is that of burying the 
green fodder in pits or air-tight cham¬ 
bers. This silo (or ensilage) process is 
economical when carried out in the 
modern way, as when, for example, 
acid or molasses are added to the mix¬ 
ture, but both the authorities thought 
artificial drying gave better results. 
Even with portable silos (a modern 
idea) there is always the disadvantage 
of hauling and handling the wet stuff. 
In every five tons of wet hay there 
are four tons of water. 


The Flying Man s 
New Switches 

A Remarkable Safety 
Invention 

At last there is good hope that the 
most dreaded menace of aviation has 
been overcome. 

A new invention provides for the 
engine being drenched in case of 
need with fire-extinguishing chemicals, 
either automatically or at the will of 
the pilot. 

The release of the' chemical is con¬ 
trolled by four kinds of switches. The 
first is the-crash switch, a delicately 
balanced pendulum which swings over 
on the impact of a crash, releasing the 
fluid and cooling the hot parts of the 
engine before any escaping petrol can 
reach them. 

Adopted by the Air Ministry 

The second switch is another type of 
pendulum which operates if the plane 
turns over on its back when landing. 
An ingenious device connected with 
the retractable under-carriage .puts it 
out of action when the pilot is looping 
or flying upside-down. 

The third type of switch is con¬ 
trolled by temperature and is placed 
near the carburettor ; and the fourth 
is a push-button which enables the 
pilot to flood the engine either in flight 
or on the ground. 

The system has been found so 
successful that the Air Ministry has 
adopted it as a standard fitting for 
RAF machines, and it is likely to 
bring a new era of confidence into the 
perilous business of flying. 

An American 
Reporter Calling 

At a time when Gennany and Italy see 
fit to criticise British policy it is cheering 
to find that we are appreciated in some 
quarters. 

A recent issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune contained this very interesting 
account of a contributor’s impressions of 
the British section of the World’s Fair at 
New York. 

It seemed to me that the inherent 
strength of Britain was most surely 
revealed in the good manners of the 
British exhibit, in the total absence of 
vainglory and of the desire, mani¬ 
fested elsewhere, to knock your eye out. 

The British are exhibiting their 
tradition of political freedom with 
Magna Carta as the centre. They are 
exhibiting their social reforms, show¬ 
ing not, as in some other pavilions, 
that all problems are solved, but how 
much progress has been made in 
solving them. And the British are 
exhibiting very honest and not at all 
showy goods that they manufacture. 
What they seem to be trying to say 
is that they cherish freedom and 
would like to work and to trade and 
to solve the unsolved problems of 
social living. I came away thinking 
that only the strong can be so modest 
and only the honest heart can be so 
quiet. 

TO EVERYONE 

Slop, look, and listen before you cross the 

street ; 

Use your eyes, use your ears, and then 

use your feet; 

And Cross by the Safeway 
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SHIRTS FOR ALL 

After a surplus of wheat the world 
has arrived at a surplus of cotton, and 
the countries producing it, like the 
United States and Egypt, are being 
driven to exchange it by barter for 
other commodities. 

A light on the surplus is thrown by 
a U S A statistician who has recently 
calculated that 638 million shirts can 
be made from a million bales of 
cotton. The year’s crop of the United 
States amounts to 11,391,000 bales, 
so that there is more than enough of 
it to give’every inhabitant of the world 
nearly 20 shirts a year. (Yet we read 
that shirts in Germany are to be 
shorter to save material!) 

OSPREYS IN THE HIGHLANDS 

Some years ago when it was believed 
that the osprey was extinct in the 
Highlands Captain Knight, the famous 
naturalist, imported a pair from abroad 
and released them, but one was shot. 

Subsequently other birds were im¬ 
ported, and it was hoped they would 
establish themselves in Scotland. No 
reliable reports of them were received 
until the other day, when two game- 
keepers in the Achnasheen and Fort 
August districts saw ospreys flying, so 
there is good hope that the birds are 
breeding again in the Highlands. 

LESS NOISE UP THERE, 
PLEASE 

People unlucky enough to live 
beneath the route of an air-line must 
often wonder if life will be worth living 
in their grandchildren’s day. 

The noise is bad enough now ; what 
will it be when the heavens are full of 
these things ? 

For these unfortunate people a 
word of hope comes from Belgium, 
where AI. Bosquet has been telling of 
a silencer to tone down the noise of the 
motor cylinders of aeroplanes. M. 
Bosquet described the silencer as 
being like a megaphone in reverse, with 
the large end of the cone placed near 
the motor exhaust. 

This discovery will, it is believed, 
make air travel much more pleasant. 

The noise made by the propeller 
still remains to be dealt with. 

BARTHOLOMEW DIAZ 

When Bartholomew Diaz, the Portu¬ 
guese navigator, made his voyage of 
discovery to the Cape in 1488 he set up 
crosses on the coast to mark his progress. 
The last cross, discovered in fragments 
last year near the mouth of the Iveis- 
kama River, has just been reconstructed 
and placed in the library of the Wit- 
watersrand University. 

THE HELP-YOURSELF GLUS 

An Irish reader tells us of the 
wonderful success achieved in four, 
years by the Mount Street Club for 
unemployed in Dublin. 

The men work at the club, produc¬ 
ing any useful articles they can, and in 
return receive tallies corresponding to 
the hours they have worked. These 
tallies can be exchanged for the 
products of other members or for 
goods given by the public. 

The club now has a shoemaker’s 
shop, a carpenter’s shop which supplies 
furniture, a tailor’s shop, a bakery, a 
barber’s shop, a weaving machine, and 
a sock-making machine. This year 
Larkfield Farm, in the south of 
Dublin county, has been taken over 


Tale of a Donkey 


LJarsii things have been' said about 
donkeys. 

Laughed to scorn, they have been 
beaten with sticks and jeered at by 
cruel people, and to call anyone a 
donkey is a way of saying he is stupid. 
But it seems that donkeys are not all 
asses, for there comes news of a most 
intelligent donkey which is making 
something of a stir in Pec, a town in 
Serbia. 

The owner of the donkey is a 
milkman, Junus Arif. For years he 
has delivered milk regularly, his cart 
being drawn by the donkey, Junus 


declaring him_ the finest assistant he 
has ever had. 

If we are to believe the report which 
has reached us, Junus puts the milk 
in the cart every morning, gives a 
shrill whistle, pats his donkey, and 
then watches the animal begin its 
round. From house to house it goes, 
standing still wherever Junus has 
a customer, and braying loudly to 
attract attention. As soon as the 
customer lias helped himself to his 
supply of milk, the donkey moves 
on to the next customer, and so he 
goes on till the round is completed. 



SEA FLOOR, BAHAMAS 

Nassau has sprung a delightful sur¬ 
prise on stamp collectors by opening a 
post office under the sea ! 

For a quarter of a century Mr John 
Williamson, an explorer, has been con¬ 
ducting scientific work in an underwater 
photosphere in the marine gardens off the 
island, taking motion pictures and 
making important observations in the 
submerged chamber. 

The Bahamas Government has now 
decided that visitors are to be allowed 
to descend with Mr Williamson, into the 
photosphere, and while looking at all 
the brightly-coloured fish they may write 
letters and post them on the spot! This 
undersea post office is called Sea Floor, 
Bahamas. 


A SPARROW PASSING BY 

A patient in one of the great northern 
hospitals says that words cannot convey 
the pleasure given to sufferers and the 
happy relief from the tedium of hospital 
routine which the presence of a sparrow 
flying through the window at breakfast 
time brings each day. 

It always arrives at this time, and at 
first was very shy, picking up a few 
crumbs just inside the room. Then, 
gaining confidence, it flew on to the 
nearest bed, received a titbit, and 
passed on to another patient until it 
had visited every one in turn. 

The little sparrow keeps up the habit 
every morning without fail, and is a 
joyous messenger of comfort to those in 
pain and weariness. 


He Would Be Howard Marshall 


F7 veryone who loves cricket will 
‘ 1 have been delighted as well as 
informed by Mr Howard Marshall’s 
brilliant commentaries. Not even a 
butterfly is allowed to flutter across the 
pitch unnoticed by his watchful eye. 

. But we may assume that, in spite 
of all the difficulties he has to contend 
with in a running commentary, Mr 
Marshall is not as strenuously active 
as the men who happen to be in the 
field, and we think this must have 
been at the back of the mind of a 


A dozen youngsters were choosing 
sides for an imitation test match. 
The captain of one side declared that 
he would be Hutton. The captain of 
the other side elected to be Hammond. 
Other great names were appropriated 
by the various players, till only a very 
small boy war, left. The day was hot, 
the glare of the sun pitiless. The little 
chap mopped his forehead as he asked 
anxiously, “ Are we having runs?” 

“ Of course we are,” was the 
scornful reply. 


BACK-STREET BISHOP 

Monsignor Canon Vincent Marshall, 
once a kind of back-street priest in 
Manchester, has now been appointed 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford, but 
he began his ministry in the Ancoats 
district by founding a church in a 
tumbledown shoe-polish factory. 

Living in a single room above a 
lock-up shop, he gathered about him 
a band of devoted workers who were 
too poor to own buckets and mops, 
but somehow contrived to borrow 
them, and with their help he made the 
derelict factory a place of worship. 

ISLANDS SINK OUT OF SIGHT 

One of the isles of Greece has dis¬ 
appeared beneath the sea. When some 
of the 43,000 inhabitants of the island 
of Santorin, halfway between Crete and 
Athens, looked for a little neighbour of 
100 square yards the other morning it 
was not to be seen, and shortly after¬ 
wards some other tiny islets disappeared. 
They began to feel anxious about their 
own island because it is of volcanic 
origin, like its neighbours, the volcano 
being on their island but quiescent. 

The little islands were formed from 
lava thrown into the sea by this volcano 
about ten years ago, but the really 
serious eruption of Santorin Volcano 
occurred 40 centuries ago. 

0, FOR THE WINGS OF A DOVE 

In an address to the engineering 
section of the British Association on 
the Future of Flying Mr H. E. 
Wimperis said that the crown of 
achievement would not be truly won 
until a grateful mankind saw that the 
wings gained were the wings of a dove 
and not those of a bird of prey. 

Mr Wimperis made an interesting 
forecast of the biggest flying craft 
that can be said to be now in sight. 
He thought it would be a flying-boat 
weighing about 250 tons. (The Empire 
flying-boats weigh about 20 tons.) 
It would have 12 engines in tandem 
arrangement, with a total of 36,000 
h-p, and would carry 200 passengers. 

LEARNING TO JUMP FROM THE SKY 

Fifty daring young nurses in France 
are learning to become parachutists. 

The organiser of this new movement 
is Madame Suzette O’Nil Dranem, who 
is training the girls to become air- 
minded so that in an emergency they 
will be able to jump into an aeroplane, 
be flown wherever they are needed, 
and then, without waiting for the 
machine to land, jump out. 

The girls are spending many hours 
learning how to fold a parachute properly, 
and are given minute instruction on 
how to descend. They are all thrilled 
with their new profession, and agree 
with their instructor that, after taking 
off, there is a “ wonderful impression of 
solitude, silence, and light.” 

KERSEY STANDS FIRM 

The Suffolk village of Kersey lias 
one street of picturesque houses and 
390 inhabitants. 

The proposal was made that elec¬ 
tricity should be brought to the 
village, and some people were consider¬ 
ing the idea favourably. But when it,, 
was found that underground cables 
were too expensive and that the supply 
would have to be carried on overhead 
wires the scheme was firmly rejected. 

Kersey said it had managed for a 
good many centuries with candles and 
oil lamps, and it was not going to dis¬ 
figure itself now with wires and pylons. 
All of which we are rdad to hear for it 
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The Cry of the Children 

n these' terrible days war is 
threatened upon children, 
half the population of the world, 
yet helpless. 

In the childhood of the world 
chief fought with chief in single 
combat. Then their tribes took a 
hand in the savage strife. As the 
world struggled on, and armies 
were enrolled to keep pace with 
the pride of cities, warfare 
claimed all the king’s men. 

That surely should have suf¬ 
ficed to slake the thirst for 
destruction. It drew the mon¬ 
strous hordes of Genghis Khan^ 
and Tamerlaine to ravage all that 
stood in the path of the con¬ 
querors. It wrote the names of 
the Hittite, the Assyrian, and 
the Roman Empires in blood and 
fire. Those empires perished. 
But the blind race of warring 
men took no heed of the warning. 

Vast regions of Europe were 
brought to desolation by the 
Seven Years War, the Thirty 
Years War, the Hundred Years 
War, but even this was not 
enough. In our own time we 
have suffered a war surpassing in 
destruction all that had gone 
before. It cost 13 million lives, and 
the full cost has not yet been paid: 

But this great war, exceeding 
all that had gone before, was 
waged with the lives of men. It 
cost the nations fighting in it the 
flower of their young manhood, 
but it spared the women and the 
children their lives, exacting from 
them only their tears. 

It will be different in the 
war of the future, hanging over 
us like a cloud charged with 
lightning. The lightning stroke, 
if it comes, will fall on the 
mothers and their children. It 
is by the dread of having to 
endure their suffering, their inno¬ 
cent sacrifice, that the makers 
of war propose to bring the 
defenders to their knees. 

This is the most terrible of 
all the threats of war. At 



The Editor’s Table 

' i , 
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John Carpenter House, London 


above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


THE EDITORS WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

FROM MYWINDUW 


At the Cenotaph 

p^ prayer for peace was symbolised 
at the Cenotaph the other day 
when a group of Canadian and 
Turkish girls laid a wreath bearing 
the words: 

0 give its brother love for better seeing. 
The card was from Canadian and 
Turkish girl students visiting London, 
under the auspices of the National 
Council of Education of Canada, 


“ symbolising the re-consecrated 


Edinburgh a Congress of Doctors 


who met to consider what should 
be their duties if war came 
embodied these thoughts in a 
resolution which said that for 
the first time in history war now 
threatens those who have nothing 
to do with it .and have no guilt, 
the children of all nations. 

The children. What will they 
have to say if peace cannot be 
attained for them by the reason 
and goodwill of their elders ? 

The cry of the children will 
rise to heaven and will not be 
stilled, for the multitude of 
these survivors will be bound by 
a common bond of lifelong suffer¬ 
ing. They will execrate, as these 
doctors, say, not only the leaders 
who used violence to attain their 


friendship between the peoples of 
Turkej' and the British Empire.” 

© 

The Only Way With the 
Litter-Lout 

Jitter-louts would have need to 
beware if our police were allowed 
to cure them as they do in Aintree, 
by fining them on the spot. 

In onr opinion it is the only way, 
and we hope to live to see it done in 
every town and village in the kingdom. 

One of the worst offenders is the 
motorist, for he distributes throughout 
the country, in beauty-spots for choice, 
bottles and tins and other imperish¬ 
able articles; we repeatedly see him 
throwing things out of his car. His 
picnics leave their traces everywhere. 
“ Where my motor-car has rested, 
tins I leave you on the grass ” seems 
to be his motto : somebody should 
set the lines to music for his horn to 
play as he goes along. 

© 

Not Good Enough 

Jt is a good sign that the Tate 
Gallery has rejected a - drawing 
by a famous artist because it is not 
good enough. 

Perhaps we may now expect the 
Tate to remove from its galleries all 
those things that are not good enough, 
for was there ever a gallery that con¬ 
tained more trash ? 

© 

The manner of giving shows the 
character of the giver more than the 
gift itself. Lavater 


The Book to Throw at a Wall 

new volume of selections from 
the writings of modern poets 
having just been published, Professor 
Garrod has written a review of it. 

The idea of the people called 
modernists is to dismiss harmony 
and melody from music, and truth 
and beauty from painting and sculp¬ 
ture, while a pretentious school of 
poets writes high-sounding rubbish 
such as a child turns out in reels. Of 
these poets Professor Garrod writes : 

The real moderns are hateful. To be 
modern is to be old and ugly and hateful. 
To some extent it is also to be un¬ 
intelligible. 

We were looking the other day at 
Mr J. A. Spender’s little book on 
These Times, and it has this passage : 

I have recently read a volume on 
poetry and criticism by Mr T. S. Eliot, 
who is a famous beacon to young 
writers, and he tells me at one point 
that meaning in poetry is like the 
nice bit of meat which the burglar 
throws to the house-dog, something 
conceded to animals like myself just 
to keep us quiet while the poet does 
his furtive business. At this point I 
did literally throw the book at the wall: 


The Hope of Peace 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said: 

I trust the time lias come when 
the wisdom of mankind will render 
men less eager to plunge into war, and 
will force upon nations the conviction 
that the phantoms of national glory 
and national triumph are not worth the 
expense of blood and treasure by which 
they must be purchased. 

But it was not our present .Chan¬ 
cellor who spoke these words : it was 
Lord Althorp, speaking in 1832. 


JUST AN IDEA 
Who would not like to have that 
said of himself which was said of a 
man not long ago—he can say what 
lie thinks because all his thoughts 
are kindly ? 


Under the Editor's Table 


Jf a girl doesn’t eat a lot of chocolate it indicates 
tenacity of purpose, says a writer. Unless her 
purpose is to eat a lot of chocolate. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


The A A has become the 
biggest motoring or¬ 
ganisation in the world. It 
knows its wav. 


A committee is trying to 
find a real English face. 
A nd will sit on it. 


0 


A 


CjECOXDARY schools are to 
be made brighter. With 
illuminating text-books ? 

0 

Civilian soldiers in a 
camp near Liss sing - 
themselves to sleep. Offi¬ 
cers shut their eyes to it. 

0 


man who used to be a 
street singer is now 
rich. Sure of his notes. 

0 

Schoolboys waste too 
much time over collecting 
stamps, complains a school¬ 
master. Buthe doesn't want 
to lick them. 

0 

JTnglish weather is very 
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No Land or Sea Where 
Rest Not England’s Dead 

C on of the ocean isle 1 

Where sleep your mighty dead ? 
Show me what high and stately pile 
Is reared o’er Glory’s bed. 

Go, stranger ! track the deep, 

Free, free, the white sail spread 1 
Wave may not foam, nor wild wind 
sweep. 

Where rest not England’s dead. 

On Egypt’s burning plains. 

By the pyramid o’erswayed. 

With fearful power the noonday reigns. 
And the palm-trees yield no shade. 

But let the angry sun 
From heaven look fiercely red, 

Unfelt by those whose task is done ! 
There slumber England’s dead. . 

The hurricane hath might 
Along the Indian shore, 

And far, by Ganges’ banks at night. 
Is heard the tiger’s roar. 

But let the sound roll on! 

It hath no tone of dread 
For those that from their toils are 
gone: 

There slumber England’s dead ! 

Loud rush the torrent-floods 
The western wilds among, 

And free, in green Columbia’s woods, 
The hunter’s bow is strung. 

But let the floods rush on ! 

Let the arrow’s flight be sped ! 

Why should they reck whose task is 
done ? 

There slumber England’s dead ! 

On the frozen deep’s repose 
Tis a dark and dreadful hour, 

When round the ship the ice-fields 
close. 

To chain her with their power. 

But let the ice drift on ! 

Let the cold-blue desert spread ! 

Their course with mast and flag is 
done : 

There slumber England’s dead. 

The warlike of the isles, 

The men of field and wave ! 

Are not the rocks their funeral piles. 
The seas and shores their grave ? 

Go, stranger ! track the deep, 

Free, free, the white sail spread ! 
Wave may not foam, nor wild wind 
sweep, 

Where rest not England's dead. 

Mrs Hemans 

© 

When All Their Tears 
Were Dried 

When Napoleon was flying 
From the field of Waterloo, 

A British soldier dying 
To his brother bade adieu. 

And take (he said) this token 
To the maid that owns my faith, 
With the words that 1 have spoken 
In affection’s latest breath. 

Sore mourned the brother’s heart 
When the youth beside him fell; 

But the trumpet warned to part, 

And they took a sad farewell. 

There was many a friend to lose him, 
For that gallant soldier sighed ; 

But the maiden of his bosom 
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Ten Good Men and 
Thirty Bad Boys 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
and we know of ten good men who 
are happier because of the happiness 
they are quietly giving to others. 

The Noble Ten are nine London 
business men and a North of England 
doctor. Among them they have estab¬ 
lished a camp at Itchen Stoke, near 
Alresford in Hampshire, where i8o 
poor boys from Hammersmith, Shore¬ 
ditch, and Southwark are having the 
time of their lives. The ten hosts are 
living in the camp with their guests, 
helping to cook, and thoroughly 
enjoying the thrills of bathing, playing 
cricket, and going on excursions. 

The boys are between 8 and 14, 
and have no other chance of getting a 
holiday. All are lads worth helping, 
for they have been most carefully 
selected.. 

Helping the Wayward 

The idea of giving encouragement 
rather than administering punishment 
is behind a plan for taking 30 bad boys 
from Tottenham to the seaside. 

They are boys who from time to 
time have appeared before the magis¬ 
trates, all between 12 and 15, -and 
though all have been reprimanded 
they have not been allowed to pass 
out of sight, for Mr Jones, Totten¬ 
ham’s popular probation officer, has 
kept them in mind, and he it is who is 
arranging for them to go to camp 
for a fortnight. 

Magistrates, traders, and clubs have 
contributed towards the expense of 
■ the treat for these boys. A doctor is 
examining them before they go, and 
Mr Jones is giving up part of his 
holiday to be with the lads. Many of 
the boys come from poor families, and 
some are so poor that clothes have had 
to be found for them. 

Flainly, Mr Jones hopes that if he 
takes 30 bad boys away with him he 
will perhaps bring 30 good ones back. 

The Great Heap 
of Stones 

On mountain tops in Ireland and in 
Scotland are cairns of stones, many of 
which have been there since pre¬ 
historic times. They are burial 
cairns, and Miss Maire McNeill has 
just told the anthropologists of the 
British Association at Dundee how 
this ancient burial custom lingers in 
Ireland. 

It was formerly widespread there. 
On the spot where death occurred in 
the open every passer-by laid a stone, 
till the cairn arose; and, afterwards, 
not only the place where death had 
occurred, but where the dead had lain, 
was so marked. Today the Irishman 
or Irishwoman will still add a stone 
to the great burial cairns of Irish 
chieftains long forgotten. 

They explain this act of piety by 
saying that each stone thus added 
honours and helps the departed soul, 
as if a prayer had been said. But, 
whether admitted or not, there was 
mingled with their act of piety an 
ancient fear that omission to pay it 
would in some way bring retribution. 
Superstition thus made the stone heap 
not only a memorial to the dead but a 
warning of danger to the living. 


News Dictionary 


Anti-Comintern Pact. ' The inter¬ 
national agreement, now exploded by 
the agreement between Germany and 
Russia, was regarded as a source of 
strength by the nations who have 
signed it. These nations are Germany, 
Japan, Italy, Hungary, Spain (and 
Manchukuo). The first two signed 
the pact in November 1936, when it 
was referred to as an anti-Communist 
agreement directed against the Third 
International, which is known as the 
Comintern, whose members had re¬ 
cently held their seventh Congress. 

Aotearoa. The name of the Empire 
flying-boat used to inaugurate the air 
route to New Zealand; it is the Maori 
name for that country, and means a 
long, white cloud. 

Dr Burckhardt, who has been to see 
Herr Hitler about Danzig, is an 
eminent Swiss professor and the 
League’s High Commissioner at 
Danzig, having been appointed to 
see that the Constitution under the 
Versailles Treaty is carried out. 

Danzig Statute. The Free City of 
Danzig came into two clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty, and in November 
1920 the proclamation of the Freedom 
of Danzig arid the surrounding area, 
754 square miles, took place. The 
essential features of the Constitution 
were that Poland was to be responsible 
for the foreign affairs of Danzig and 
that Poland and Danzig were to form 
a single territory for the control of 
Customs. 

Actually, in external affairs Danzig 
forms part of Poland, with the League 
as a kind of overseer through its High 
Commissioner ; internally Danzig is a 
self-governing State, so much so that 
she had to make a treaty with Poland 
about the control of her waterways, five 
Polish and five Danzig commissioners 
doing this under a Dutch president. 

The Constitution requires a Diet of 
72 members and a Senate of 12, this 
Upper House being elected by the Diet 
for an unfixed period, and as the 
Senate is the highest authority, and 
meets behind closed doors, its power is 
considerable. 

Gauleiter. The German title for a 
Regional Governor, Herr Forster being 
Gauleiter for Danzig, representing Herr 
Hitler in the city.- 

Habeas Corpus. A writ of Habeas 
Corpus (which has been obtained in 
London in the case of the four Chinese 
prisoners at Tientsin) is one of the 
old safeguards of liberty devised in 
English law. Habeas Corpus is a Latin 
term which, literally translated, means 
You have the body. Under British Law 
no person may be kept in prison except 
on a charge for which he has been or is 
about to be tried. If he is so held any¬ 
one may apply to the High Court of 
Justice for an order requiring him to be 
brought before the court for a decision 
as to the legality of his detention. 

. We find this law in Magna Carta, but 
it is older than that, and has been 
strengthened and incorporated in later 
Acts of Parliament,, the most im¬ 
portant being in 1679, which declared 
that even persons charged with treason 
must be tried at the next sessions after 
they had been put in prison, and must 
not be recommitted for the same 
offence. 


In times of national danger Parlia¬ 
ment can suspend the Act, as it did 
during the war; but that is always an 
unpopular proceeding, for the Habeas 
Corpus Acts are felt to be our most 
important safeguard, against tyranny 
on the part of the Government. 

Mandates Commission. The Man¬ 
dates Commission, which has reported 
unfavourably on the latest British 
plan for the future of Palestine, is a 
permanent body of eleven members, 
the majority not belonging to countries 
which hold Mandatory Powers. They 
receive and examine the annual re¬ 
ports of Mandatory Powers and advise 
the League Council on all matters 
relating to the observance of the 
mandates. It is this body which 
examines any petition sent to the 
League by an aggrieved subject of 
countries under the mandate. 

National Register. Plans are com¬ 
plete for the compiling of a National 
Register which could be finished within 
14 days. Every man, woman, and child 
will have an identification card, and 
will have to ensure that any change 
making inaccurate any entry on it is 
speedily adjusted. This card will have 
to be kept as carefully as a Passport. 

Nine-Power Treaty. This Treaty, 
which has formed a stumbling-block 
in the discussions with Japan, was 
made at Washington in 1922 and was 
one of the important series concluded 
during the Naval Conference that 
winter. By it Great Britain, Japan, 
America, France, Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, and Portugal pledged them¬ 
selves to respect the independence, 
sovereignty, and territorial integrity 
of the ninth Power, China, and to keep 
China’s door open for the trade of all 
nations. This is what is known as the 
Open Door policy, and Japanese 
action is at present in flagrant defiance 
of the Treaty bearing her signature. 

Oslo Powers, who have been dis¬ 
cussing the new European situation 
and its effect upon themselves, are 
those States which met last summer at 
Copenhagen and declared themselves 
neutral. They are Holland, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Finland, Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, and Sweden, from whose capital 
the group takes its name. 

Vistula. As the C N map so vividly 
showed last month, the River Vistula 
is the vital link of Poland with the 
world, and, as Frederick the Great 
said a century and a half ago, He who 
holds Danzig and the mouth of the 
Vistula is more of a master of Poland 
than the king who rules from Warsaw. 

West Prussia was the object of the 
scheming Frederick, and it was West 
Prussia that he secured at the first 
share-out (known to history as the 
Partition of Poland). Actually his 
country got but 13,000 square miles 
compared with more than five times 
that area which went to Russia and 
Austria; but he got a jumping-off 
position which 20 years later, in the 
final Partition, brought Danzig and 
the mouth of the Vistula under Prussia. 

The Vistula is 630 miles long and is 
almost entirely in Poland, whose 
capital is halfway on its course to the 
sea. With its tributaries (the San, the 
Wieprz, the Bug, and the Pilica) the 
Vistula is the most important water¬ 
way pouring into the Baltic. 


The Light That 
Failed 

The Great War Blinds 
Another Man 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

The last war is still taking its 
belated toll among us, making more 
awful the looming shadows threaten¬ 
ing the next. 

The other day a Hungarian named 
Stephen Lazar died suddenly at sea 
on his way home from the United 
States, from a bullet which had 
lodged in his chest 22 years ago ; and 
in the town of Randers in Denmark 
another man, a police sergeant named 
Niels Damm, has lost his eyesight in 
consequence of a war wound. 

He had long forgotten that particu¬ 
lar wound, which, had formed but a 
passing episode in the epic of his war 
service. That service began when, 
hardly more than a boy, he was called 
up to serve in the German army 
because, although a Dane, he lived in 
a part of Jutland which then belonged 
to Germany. And it only ended with 
the Armistice. 

The Things That Are Gone 

Niels Damm was no ordinary police¬ 
man. He had made a name for himself 
as a daring and adventurous guardian 
of law and order, a terror to poachers 
and a match for the most desperate 
criminals. For twenty years he lived 
a life of movement and action, un¬ 
aware that he was a prisoner on a 
chain, doomed to bejjerked back to 
misery and darkness before he was 
fifty. And now he sits, a sightless and 
broken man, at the open window of 
his little room, pathetically trying to 
take in, with the sense of smell and 
hearing, the gorgeous summer days 
in which he had loved to roam. 

Some day he may find company and 
comfort in the stirring memories he 
collected in these 25 years. At present 
he is still employed in realising, one 
by one, all the things that are closed 
to him for ever. 

Sydney and the 
Sharks 

Sydney surfers may bathe more 
lightheartedly than ever now, for 
their Public Enemy Number One, the 
shark, is becoming less and less of a 
danger. 

For the last 18 months the motor 
ship Cranwin, under contract to the 
Australian Government, has been 
meshing sharks off Sydney beaches. 
When the work began a hundred 
sharks a day were sometimes caught ; 
now there are days when only one is 
caught, which shows that the sharks 
are being disturbed and are changing 
their haunts. 

Later it is planned to turn sharks 
into money by developing a new 
fishing industry in Australian waters. 

Sharks have the advantage of being 
just as valuable dead as alive. Before 
they are caught they protect sardines 
by eating the bigger fish that prey on 
the sardines, while when they are 
dead their skin is sent to a tannery 
to make sharkskin shoes, their fins 
make soup for Chinamen, and their 
liver contains an oil almost as rich in 
Vitamin A as cod-liver oil is. 
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The Childn 


How Far the Bees Fly 

1000 TIMES ROUND THE WORLD 


While the earth ,1 

lVirile {he earth remaineth seedtime and harvest 
shall not cease. The Bible 

For a quarter of a century a hundred acres of a Kent hilltop , 
have been wasted, growing nothing, yet we walked over it the 
other day with a farmer who in a few months has covered it with 
golden corn, a noble example to those- in authority who allow 
the riches of our land to be thrown away. 

The harvest is being gathered in, and it is good for us to think 
of this miraculous event that comes to us each year. 


Dees, like the sundial, count only 
sunny hours, and this has been a 
poor summer for them. 

On a weekend of that first rainy 
fortnight of August we were shown a 
beehive kept inside the educational 
museum at Haslemere. 

The bees were swarming into it by 
a covered glass passage made in the 
window separating the hive from a 
garden bright with flowers. Rain 
still glistened on the leaves, though a 
welcome gleam of sun had come to 
make the bees busy after an enforced 
rest. But the rest had done the hive 
no g6od. The rain that had dashed 
the flowers had also kept the nectar 
from rising, and for days the 40,000 
bees of this populous hive had had no 
work to do. 

But,a bee must be fed even when 
, idle, so in the top,of the hive the bee- 
. keeper had placed a pound of honey, 
taken from one of the hive’s own 
sections, and put it at the disposal of 
the bee community. On and about 
the gift clustered at least 500 bees, 
busily absorbing it, while other thou¬ 
sands of bees went on rushing in and 
out of the hive in the welcome sun¬ 
shine, bringing their bags full of nectar, 
and then dashing out again to get 
more while. the sunny hours lasted. 
Do not imagine that these 500 bees, 


W 7 e all know of the hounding out of 
” Germany of all who have the 
least tincture of Jewish blood in their 
veins, but who knows how the test is 
made and carried out ? 

. How comes it, for example, that a 
famous German tenor is ostracised 
because he is found to be one-eighth 
Jewish, so that he is to seek British 
nationality ? . 

We hear of a case where, in order to 
retain her position under the German 
Government, a German lady, a member 
of an old office-holding family, was 
called upon; in common with other 
Germans, to produce certificates of 
the birth, marriage, and death not 
only of her parents but of her 
.4.grandparents, . . - 

8 great-grandparents, 

16 great-great-grandparents, and 
32 great-great-great'-grandparents. ’ 
That is 62 life-histories to trace out. 
The task occupied months as parish 
registers in various parts of Europe 
were searched. In the roll were farmers, 
craftsmen, scholars, and foresters, 


taking the honey ready gathered for 
them from the top of the hive, were 
mere greedy gluttons. Not a bit of 
it. When they had collected it, off 
they went to put it back in another 
section of the hive for the benefit 
of the commonweal. Some of the 
workers would build up anew the 
marvellous regular framework of cells, 
the honeycomb, and others would fill it. 

They would be helped by the other 
thousands of bees who had resumed the 
task (now that the.weather permitted 
of collecting) with new energy * arid 
bustle. There are no unemployed 
among the worker beesm .■ 

Those who know all about bees will 
tell us how hard they work. Any one 
of.the 40,000 workers may fly back¬ 
wards and forwards from live to ten 
miles a day during the honey-gathering 
season. That is what is meant by 
flitting from flower to flower. " ' 
So we may say that a bee’s life is 
not all honey. It is wax as well, not 
to mention bee bread. But to collect 
the 60 pounds of honey that , a 
good-sized hive contains, the . bee 
community flies altogether some 
28,000,000 miles—more than a thou¬ 
sand times round the world. If we 
reckon it up we see that the bees of 
three hives fly nearly as far as from 
your house to the sun. 


natives of very widely scattered areas. 
Blit, an appalling discovery, in the 
family from which this lady is de¬ 
scended were French people—Hugue¬ 
nots who fled from their native land 
to escape tyranny as horrible as that 
from which German Jews’ are fleeing 
today. 

More astonishing still, one .of the 
ancestors was an Englishman, a 
missionary who ’ has been sleeping 
peacefully in a London churchyard 
■ for nearly a century. 

So this typical German woman 
proves to come of international ances¬ 
try, with three nations represented in 
the most recent five generations ' of _ 
her house. 

So much, therefore, for the pure- 
race. nonsense with which* Herr. Hitler 
bemuses his people. This international 
German lady, in spite of her past, 

. lives and breathes as an accepted 
German, for during all the period 
investigated there was no marriage 
with any of the race which gave the 
world its Saviour. 


If a few inches of soil that cover the 
surface of this globe should fail us 
. suddenly, if its workers should strike 
or mutiny or fall asleep or pause for 
any cause, there is an end of all things. 

But these things will not fail. The 
earth .has been ground down from 
rock by the mills of God, and it docs 
its perfect work. Poor, dead stuff it 
seems as the ploughman turns.. it 
over, digging in leaves and seeds and 
weeds, and bodies of insects, and; 
bacteria and dust ; but it is alive with 
power,-it is packed with wonder, and 
we may say, by altering just one word 
of one of its great poets, that “ all that 
tread the’globe are’but'a handful to 
-the tribes that labour in its’bbsom.” 
The end of their, labours for us is the 
greatest event we know—the harvest'. 
No other natural -. or national event 
can compare with the harvest: If you 
would read a good talc of adventure, ‘ 
read the story of the hundred million 
tons of wheat that burst throhgh the 
gates of the earth each year, bringing 
life for men arid nations. 

Pick up a thimbleful of soil and 
try to think of the power in it. The' 
brain that has measured the sun and 
weighed the earth is beaten by this 
thimble. There may be thousands of 
millions of living creatures in it; if it 
is very good soil the thimble will hold 
within it thousands of millions of 
separate particles. And yet the earth 
is not so closely packed together that 
things have not room to move, for 
half the space in a spadeful of soil will 
probably be filled with air. 

Incredible Forces at Work 
Under Our Feet 

It would never do to have no room to 
move down in the earth, for the 
population underground is millions of 
times greater than above. The power 
down there is infinitely greater than 
any power that men can wield, and- 
nothing that interests us above can 
matter very much if ever the work¬ 
shops stop below. So there are 
passages and highways down in the 
earth, andTines of traffic and avenues 
of power, an unthinkable crowd and 
incredible forces working for ever, 
morning, noon, and night. 

The power behind the harvest 
staggers all our engineers. The little 
pump on a hilltop brings up the hill 
500 gallons of water every day ; and 
a great fuss it makes ; but the water 
runs up through a wheatfield in which 
the pumping of 500 gallons of water is 
mere child’s play. Somebody has 
worked it all out and found that 650 
tons of water are lifted up for every 
ton of corn that grows. The cells 
through which the water rises are kept 
almost constantly supplied, and are 
sometimes so full of water that the 
pressure on their walls is more than the 
cylinder of an engine could stand. 
Yet the walls do not break, and the 
cells will sometimes last for fifty years. 


The water rises through them from 
the roots, up the stem, and into the 
leaves ; and through a myriad little 
openings in the leaf the water oozes 
out again. It has done its work and 
goes on its way. A poplar tree will give 
off a barrel of water in a day ; an acre 
of cabbages will give off a hundred 
thousand gallons in a month. Look 
.at a big oak tree and think of the work 
it docs. In a single summer it will 
pump up - from the earth a hundred 
tons of water, and give it back to 
the air. 

The Heap of Lime in 
the Clover Field 

A plant is not a pumping station-# 
only. It is a factory. It uscsi- 
up materials and makes them intoli 
priceless things for men. Put a heap 6b 
lime in a clover field and watch itfi 
and you would be surprised to see iti 
disappear without any visible eause; ir 
but a single acre of clover will use up a 
hundred pounds of. lime. An acre of 
wheat uses up much less; but try .to 
grow wheat without lime. It has been 
tried once. The lime was taken from 
the menu; but the wheat was fed with 
everything else it needed, and the 
result was that it starved to the poir' 
of death. Then it was given a meal of 
lime, and in a few hours it picked upr 
its strength and was putting out new- 
buds. It is said that a hundred square 1 
yards of leaves working in the sun-., 
would make a pound of starch ; anii-i: 
such things help us to understand the;! 
work that goes on without ceasing - 
uridcr our feet. ■ 

Fortunate it is for us that it never 
stops. It-goes on while we sleep and 
when we wake. It is’ for us to turn 
these ever-moving forces to our ends. 
Leave them alone and they will spend 
themselves ; leave our cornfields un¬ 
filled and a generation or two will 
cover them with forests. Nature knows 
no shirkers.’ Although we are younger, 
in our new learning of the earth, wee 
know a thousand different sorts oi 
microbes working there. 

The Worm That Ploughed 
the Earth Before Man 

here are insects always creeping!', 
about, boring their way down inn 
the soil, carrying carbon dioxide in their ; 
train. There is the rain bringing down - 
mineral salts, washing down germs and 
microbes and all sorts of chemical 
powers. There is the wonderful worm,- 
the poor despised first ploughman ofu 
the earth—though if we know the 
work he does we can never despise* 
him, for he has been through all the 
ages a benefactor of mankind. He has 
tiny lime glands that act on the soil 
of the curious worm casts he pushes up : 
in the night; and the rain washes downo 
these casts into the soil again, with all! 
the precious qualities the lime glands#? 
of the worm have given them. Long;-, 
before man tilled the earth the worrim 


A Fine Sight in the Garden Now 


A fine flowering shrub is the Budd- 
**■ leia magnifica, which is truly mag¬ 
nificent, not only because of its own. 
beauty, but by reason of its attraction 
for butterflies. 

The shrub itself can be grown in 
any soil, either as a bush or to'cover'a 
wall. It grows rapidly, and should 
therefore be pruned back hard in the 
spring, to cause it to produce long 
fresh shoots that bloom in August 
and September. The flowers are borne 
in spikes and are a rich rose-purple. 

These flowers are an irresistible 
attraction to butterflies, and anyone 
who lives in the country or on the 


border of town and country can 
depend on seeing the gay spectacle of 
the buddleia covered with the most 
beautiful of our British butterflies: 
Tortoiseshells, Red Admirals, Pea¬ 
cocks, possibly Painted Ladies and 
Fritillaries, and, of course, the fine 
Large White, the modest Meadow 
Brown, and the handsome Small Cop¬ 
per. Sometimes a dozen Peacocks, 
in all their rich beauty, may be seen on 
a single plant. The shrub can be 
bought for a few shillings at any 
nursery. So cheap and lasting is the 
miracle of beauty for those who know 
how to seek it! 


The Pure-Race Rubbish 
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tEMAINETH THE HARVEST SHALL NOT FAIL 



THE FARMER AND HIS FAMILY AT WORK IN AN ENGLISH WHEATFIELD AT HARVEST TIME 


was ploughing it, and he did it then, 
as he does it now, at his peril, for there 
is always the blackbird, and the 
starling, and the crow looking out for 
t;' him above; and there may be a mole 
r below. 

The end of all these labours is the 
harvest that sustains us all. We plant 
a seed in the earth and it grows into 
something infinitely greater than itself. 
It has taken to itself a power from the 
soil about it; the rain has brought 
down to it power from the skies; it 
throws out stems and leaves to win 
for it more power still from the air. 
Nor is it working blindly, to no pur¬ 
pose : we have no right to say that 
anything is purposeless. Leave a root 
uncovered and it will burrow in the 
ground, and, once down there, will feel 
its way towards water, or towards the 
soil it needs. If there is a drain near 
by it is well to watch lest the roots 


should choke it. It will turn towards 
what is helpful and away from what is 
harmful; it follows the advice of Paul 
and holds fast to that which is good. 

Darwin spoke of the tip of a root as 
something like the brain, and there 
is no wonder. If the tip comes up 
against a stone, the growing part of 
the root will turn aside to set it free. 
Sow things at the wrong depth, and 
they will send out shoots to the proper 
depth before they develop roots. The 
seed will find its level, the root will 
change its course to find its soil, the 
leaves will turn to the sun. It is not 
all poor haphazard down below. There 
are miracles no man understands; 
there is law that does not fail; there 
is order we can count on all the time. 

So our harvests come ; so they have 
come since the first man put a seed in 
the earth and found that it would 
grow ; and so they will continue! There 


are lessons for us in the harvest field. 
We organised our industries for war, 
we built up munition works in which 
we could walk for miles through corri¬ 
dors of iron and steel. We have yet 
to guard properly our harvests, to 
organise these great munition fields of 
the human race. The soil will go on 
growing things, but it is not enough 
that we should take the richness out 
of the earth and give it nothing back. 

The science of the proper uses of the 
earth is only just beginning, but we 
know enough to know that what we 
take out of the soil we can give back 
again. Two scientific miracles are 
going on now—the reinforcement of 
the virtue of the soil and the making 
of new foods. Men can make a soil to 
suit a corn or a corn to suit a soil. 
Science has done wonders with a grain 
of wheat, and it will do more. Years 
ago in Tennessee it saved the wheat- 


fields from disaster. The crops had 
fallen to eight bushels an acre, but a 
chemist in the university went out 
into the fields, and today 37 bushels an 
acre grow on the same land. That is a 
gain, of about thirty bushels an acre, 
and a gain of one-tenth of that would 
enrich the world’s wheat crop by a 
hundred million pounds a year. 

It is knowledge and education that 
our people want. Hand in hand with 
Nature, learning to master her by 
obeying her, we shall win new powers 
and conquer new territories. It is one 
of the great tasks for the Great Peace 
when it comes. We have learned some¬ 
thing of munitions in our time ; we 
have risen mightily to the danger of 
war and poured out strength beyond 
our dreams. Peace, too, has need of 
munitions, and on these we build up, 
not tragedy and bitterness and vain 
regret, but happiness and millenniums. 
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THE ENGAGEMENT OF MISS PACIFIC & MR ATLANTIC 

Why the Marriage Did Not Take Place at Panama 


We were looking last week into the long story of the Panama 
Canal, which is now completing its first quarter of a century. 

We did not then speak of the old dream of some scientists 
that 


the canal might bring 


a new race of fishes into being. 


There is one of the best stories in the world behind it all, 
for there were men of Science who had long been dreaming 
that new little fishes might come into the world with the 
Panama Canal, but they have not come, and we shall see why. 


Ccientists thought that fishes would 

swim through the canal, fishes 
from the Atlantic into the Pacific, 
fishes from the Pacific into the 
Atlantic, and that from a great 
intermingling of races of fishes in the 
two oceans new varieties would arise. 

Well, the canal is there, but the 
fishes are not, and never will be. 
Dream-children of Science they re¬ 
main. They will never put on scales, 
nor wag a tail, nor become new 
species, nor do any of the wonderful 
things which fishes do. 

For the two oceans do not meet. 
Millions of people do not realise it, 
but there is no marriage of the oceans. 
It was announced in the newspapers, 
but the reporters were wrong ; the 
marriage will not take place. 

A Climb Both Ways 

The engagement was broken off. 
The ships do not sail from ocean to 
ocean upon one level. They climb 
upstairs out of the Atlantic, sail 
through a long stretch of pure river- 
water, climb downstairs, and then 
snuggle out into the Pacific. You 
cannot make water flow uphill over 
an open course. You can syphon it; 
but a canal is not a syphon. For 
a great part of the journey the ships 
of the canal are 85 feet higher than 
the oceans which were to have been 
joined. The reason of it all is this. 

When the American engineers got to 
work they found the condition of the 
soil and rock through which they had 
to cut so bad that it was impossible 
to make a sea-level canal. The rock 
is very old and porous, tunnelled in 
millions of pieces by the action of 
water, age after age; the great hills 
were rotten and shifting. If they 
had cut down to sea-level they would 
have had mountainous landslips into 
the canal every other day. There was 
no way of keeping back the rock and 
soil. A great mound of rubbish or 
a great hill of perished stone will 
stand well enough if you do not disturb 
it, but cut a roadway through it and 
down will come both sides of it. 

The Great Central Lake 

Try the experiment with a sand- 
heap on the seashore, or with a soil- 
heap in the garden. Cut out your 
roadway, and if it has not flung 
itself down upon you in the meantime 
let water run through your cutting, 
and you will realise better than 
words can tell what was the problem 
of the builders of the Panama Canal. 
They abandoned the first idea. With 
great courage and boldness, they 
altered their plans and decided to 
make a lock canal, to convert a river 
in the interior into a great lake, 
carry the ships up to it, let them sail 
through it, and then lower them down 
to the ocean on the other side. And 
that is what they have done—alas for 
the little fishes! 

A ship, instead of sailing straight 
through front the Atlantic the whole 


49 miles at one level, has an ocean 
passage for the first six miles, when 
it begins to climb at the Gatun Locks. 
Down towards this point runs the 
River Chargres. Its waters are con¬ 
trolled by a huge dam, so constructed 
that, although in flood-time the river 
may rise '40 feet, its outlet is con¬ 
trolled, and at its lowest, as at its 
highest, it furnishes water ( for the locks. 
There are three locks in succession 
and when the ship leaves the third she 
has come upstairs 85 feet to emerge 
into the artificial lake into which the 
River Chargres has been converted. 
Here she may steam merrily for 
23 miles, when she enters the stretch 
known as the Culebra Cut. 

These Culebra Mountains, where 
Balbao returned thanks to God for 
his first sight of the Pacific, are the 
worst part of the canal. Here it is 
that the greatest collapses have oc¬ 
curred ; here the porous earth-banks, 
resting on rotten, shifting rock, have 
given way repeatedly. But somehow 
or other these splendid engineers got 
their work done, and the ship sails 
through over eight miles of the cutting, 
300 feet wide all the way, and then 
reaches Pedro Miguel Lock, where it 
begins to go downstairs, dropping 
30 feet at a jump, sailing on a mile 
to Miraflores Locks, and there de¬ 
scending, by means of two other locks, 
a distance of 50 feet. And then the 
Pacific level is reached. An eight- 
mile channel conducts us out into the 


great ocean which Drake prayed that 
he might be allowed to sail. 

The ship has been up over 80 feet 
and come down the same distance. 
It is a wonderful achievement, this 
canal which links the oceans, but it 
is not what was intended. Compared 
with some of the ravines cut by 
Nature, the canal is only as a scratch 
on a rough bit of land, but the ravines 
and valleys are wrought by agencies 
which have had all time to work in. 

It will seem to us, perhaps, that, 
as the ship floats into the canal on 
sea-water, which is admitted into the 
first lock at each end, sea-water might 
be expected to be carried upstairs 
with the vessel. Well, there is some¬ 
thing in that, but not so much as 
was once thought. 

Waters Which Do Not Mix 

The ship is admitted into a lock and 
the gates closed behind it while the 
ship is still floating on sea-water. 
Then water is poured in until the 
level is raised to the height of the 
lock above. The second pair of gates 
is then opened, and the vessel floats 
in, and the process is repeated—more 
water, raised level, opening of the 
third pair of lock gates. Now, some 
quantity of sea-water remains with 
the ship, and makes the journey up 
to the highest level, but here a well- 
known law comes into play. Salt 
water is heavier than fresh water, so 
that it does not readily mix with it, 


and the heavy salt water rushes in at 
the bottom as the fresh runs out at 
the top. In the turmoil more sea¬ 
water becomes mixed towards the 
middle depth and at the surface of the 
fresh water. But the intruding sea 
lies in layers; it does not combine 
with the fresh water. Actually there is 
found at the bottom of the water 
1300 parts of salt to one million of 
water, while at the surface there are 
only 700 parts of salt to the million. 

The quantity does not increase, for 
so enormous is the inflow of fresh 
water into the inner stretch of the 
canal during the long rainy season that 
the salt is washed away, and the fresh 
water remains fresh. Not enough 
water can climb the stairs from the 
sea to make the high-level river-water 
at all sea-like ; that which is admitted 
does not mix with the fresh, but lies 
in layers, and is washed out by rains. 

So we have a double barrier for the 
fishes. There is first the great climb 
itself, and there is the nature of the 
water. Some fishes, such as those 
which frequent estuaries, can pass 
from the deep salt sea as far up a 
river as brackish water goes; some, 
like the salmon and the sea-trout, can 
pass from river to sea and from sea to 
river. But most sea-fishes cannot pass 
through fresh water and most fresh¬ 
water fish cannot pass into the sea and 
live. There is in the Panama Canal a 
deep gulf which neither the waters nor 
the fishes of the oceans can pass. 


POOR PETER AND HIS CRUSADE 


Trance has just been celebrating 
A the 824th anniversary of one of her 
favourite heroes, the Peter the Hermit 
who launched the Crusades, and who, 
in so doing, perhaps did more to change 
the face of the world than any man 
before him. 

At that time Europe was in a worse 
state even than now: a plague had 
swept the Continent, the people were 
in abject poverty, and they were afraid 
of the Turks, who continually threat¬ 
ened to invade one country or another. 

Then it was that Peter the Hermit, a 
strange old fellow riding about in rags 
on the back of a mule, happened to 
make a pilgrimage, to Palestine. He 
saw how Christian churches had been 
turned into mosques and how ruth¬ 
lessly their followers had been treated. 
Several popes had pleaded the cause 
of these Christians and appealed for 
armed forces to rescue the Holy Land, 
but nothing had been done. “ Why not 
try again ? ” thought Peter the Hermit 
at the sight of such wretchedness. 

Thrilled with this idea, he made his 
way; to Rome, obtained an audience 
with Pope Urban the Second, and told 
him his story, with the result that he 
received permission to gather a crowd 
of people together and address them. 

Peter must have been a wonderful 
speaker, for he quickly persuaded 



An old legend says that when Peter the Hermit 
was rousing Europe for the Crusades he was 
asked to be Pope and refused, whereupon two 
kings walked barefooted to lead him to Rome 

thousands of men to join him and 
deliver Jerusalem. Never before had 
a county been seized with such a 
torrent of emotionalism, and Peter’s 
Crusade soon swept through Hungary 
and Bulgaria on to Constantinople, 
its numbers increasing on the way. 
Finally, when the extraordinary 
rabble arrived in Constantinople, they 
were attacked by the Seljuks, who 
killed about 300,000 of them. 


Peter’s Crusade found itself so 
reduced in numbers that it had to wait 
for another army of Crusaders (an 
army of trained knights and warriors 
this time); and now the leader accom¬ 
panied this mighty host to Jerusalem 
and saw the Holy Land taken from the 
Infidels, at least for a time. 

Other Crusades followed in the next 
200 years. Thousands died or were 
sold into slavery, some returned home, 
but many settled down in the coun¬ 
tries through which they had passed. 
The cost of the Crusades cannot be 
estimated, but their results were tre¬ 
mendous. With these expeditions the 
Continent awakened from a long sleep, 
Christianity revived, the Turks were 
prevented from conquering Europe, 
everywhere thinking was stirred, and 
a new era dawned upon earth. As a 
result of the Crusades the scfcnce of 
mathematics was learned from the 
Moors, the idea of movable type was 
brought back, and such things as 
sugar, melons, cotton, muslin, were in¬ 
troduced. Modern commerce was born. 

Poor Peter the Hermit riding on his 
mule could never have realised the 
colossal changes his inspiration would 
bring about, but history has reserved 
for him a glorious place in its annals, 
and the French people do not fail to 
give him a thought every year. 
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An Idea For Later in 
the Century 


South Pole Colonies For 
the Stars and Stripes 


Tt seems as if we shall not see the 
*■ Channel Tunnel in our lifetime, 
yet some of the youngest may see it, 
for surely it must come. We must 
regard it as an idea that will be 
carried out perhaps at the end of our 
century. 

Near Shakespeare’s Cliff is a shaft 
sunk deep into the grey chalk, from 
which a tunnel runs for over 2000 
yards under the sea towards France. 

The tunnel is kept drained and 
ventilated, awaiting the day when it 
will be continued for some 30 miles 
to join another tunnel jutting out 
under the cliffs of France. For fifty 
years these tunnels have existed, silent 
witnesses to human hopes and fears, 
the beginning of a great scheme to 
link England by rail with Europe, and 
take us anywhere on the Continent by 
train. 

In a brief interval of peace Napoleon 
looked favourably on such a Channel 
Tunnel, and so did many Englishmen, 
but it was not until the second half 
of the 19th century that the plan 
was worked out. Then Sir Edward 
Watkin, the famous railway pioneer, 
brought to the project his engineering 
genius and his intense enthusiasm, 
devoting to it 30 years of his life. 

The South-Eastern Railway, of 
which he was chairman (it is now 
swallowed up in the Southern), made 
itself the head and front of the busi¬ 
ness, and in 1876 the Governments 
of England and France gave their 


consent. In spite of an outcry by 
the military authorities, and by news¬ 
papers which feared the tunnel would 
do away with our security as an island. 
Sir Edward Watkin’s engineers began 
in 1881 to bore through the chalk. 

His political opponents, however, 
resolved to stop the work, and the 
Board of Trade secured from the 
Courts an order for its stoppage on 
the petty ground that the foreshore 
rights of the Crown had been 
infringed 1 Sir Edward thereupon 
introduced Bill after Bill into Parlia¬ 
ment to enable him to proceed, but 
without success, in spite of the fact 
that with the aid of this tunnel we 
should be able to get into our train at 
Charing Cross and ride round Europe. 

He died in 1901 with his great 
scheme unrealised; yet the excava¬ 
tions did one unexpected thing for 
Kent. Professor Boyd Dawkins found 
coal in the borings, and Watkin and 
his company provided the funds for 
further exploration, which led to the 
opening up of the coalfields of Kent. 

The day must come when the tunnel 
will be completed, for it would not 
be much more than twice as long as 
the Simplon Tunnel, and could be 
more easily blocked in case of war. 
It would cost about £30,000,000 and 
would take six years to build. 

Historic Dover would perhaps- lose 
some of her importance as a seaport, 
but she would gain as a railway centre 
for European traffic. 


A Glorious Sight For Four Days 


/'Nnce more what is known as the 
world's biggest flower has un¬ 
folded its short-lived beauty at the 
New York Botanical Garden. 

It is the Amorphophallus titanum, 
and although it is called a flower it is 
really an inflorescence like the jack-in- 
the-pulpit and the calla lily, and on 
the spadix are numerous small flowers. 

It is 6o c years since Dr Odoardo 
Beccari first heard of this plant while 
in Sumatra, and sent two natives to 
find one for him. Imagine his surprise 
when the flower arrived lashed to a 
pole. It was so heavy that the two 
men staggered under its weight ! He 
saw what looked like a gigantic up¬ 
turned Morning Glory, over six feet 
high and with a diameter of four feet. 
Rising out of its centre was an enor¬ 


mous tall yellow spadix, or spike of 
flowers. The magnificent spathe, light 
green in colour with occasional mark¬ 
ings of white, was lined with maroon. 

Dr Beccari took many seedlings back 
to Europe with him, but the only 011c 
that lived was one he presented to Kew. 
It came into bloom for a few hours ten 
years later, the first ever seen in 
cultivation outside the tropics. 

There were records of practically no 
others until 1936, when New Yorkers 
were wildly excited to read in the 
papers one morning that, after many 
false alarms, a gigantic Amorphophal¬ 
lus titanum was actually coming into 
bloom at the Botanical Garden. This 
specimen created a record by reaching 
a height of over eight feet and staying 
in bloom for four days. 


Civilisation Comes to Canton Island 


YY/e were telling the other day about 
" Canton Island in the Pacific 
Ocean, which is owned jointly by 
America and Great Britain. 

One morning not long ago the few 
inhabitants of the island were startled 
by the arrival of the steamer North 
Haven from San Francisco. They had 
a suspicion that this was no ordinary 
cargo boat, and when launches and 
barges filled with men, and with what 
looked like building materials, began 
to leave the ship they realised that 
civilisation had come to Canton Island. 

As well as carrying 75 men and 
enough supplies to last nine months, 
the North Haven had a regular city 
in its holds, for it carried building 


materials to make docks and piers, 
offices and houses, for the new Pan- 
American Airways base. As the 
island is just south of the Equator, 
the first thing that had to be set up 
was a refrigeration plant ; then came 
the wireless station and the power 
house. There being no wells, water 
has to be distilled by an apparatus 
which produces 75 gallons an hour. 
Even the coral-reefed lagoon has to be 
dredged out. 

Thus Pan-American Airways are 
transforming this coral atoll into a 
wonderful base for the clippers, which 
are scheduled to start flying from San 
Francisco to New Zealand before the 
end of the year. 


A dmiral Byrd, the American ex- 
plorer, is to sail for Antarctica 
next month to establish three per¬ 
manent colonies in that land of ice and 
blizzard, and we understand that our 
young men in whom the old sea 
fever burns are anxious to set out in 
generous rivalry. 

Scott and Shacldeton, Douglas 
Mawson, and other brave hearts, 
some of them doomed to die on the 
scene of their triumphs, have shown 
that life is supportable in Polar lands, 
but in the Antarctic all supplies must 
be taken with the men, for, unlike the 
Arctic, the South Pole region has no 
animal life except seasonal companies 
of birds along the coasts. 

But for a happy accident the Ross Sea 
party which went depot-laying towards 
the South Pole for Shackleton’s last 
expedition would have starved to 
death when, after their return from 
their task, they cowered in cold and 
bitter famine in an old hut left by a 
previous party. A tumble in the 
snow outside the hut during a tempest 
brought something hard to the hand 
of Mr J. L. Cope, the cook, and the 
discovery proved to be a note left 
years before by Captain Scott, telling 
whoever might find it that he had 
hidden for them meat, fruit, and 
vegetable for themselves and meat 
for their dogs. All was deeply buried 
in snow and ice; but the food was 
found, and the little company of 
dying men revived and lived to come 
home and tell the thrilling story. 

With all the wonders of modern 
invention to help him, including aero¬ 
planes to bring him supplies from 
afar, Admiral Byrd is to attempt in the 
South what the Russians are attempt¬ 
ing in the Arctic. But we were nearly 
four centuries ahead of them both. 

It was in 1578 that Martin Frobisher, 
with his 14 captains, his hundred 


and more men, sailed in his 15 tiny 
ships for the purpose of establishing 
a colony in the Arctic where he 
believed it to be rich in gold. 

During the frightful storms that 
scourged the ships among the ice the 
timid men of the party begged to be 
allowed to return home, saying they 
would rather be hanged in England 
than winter amid such terrors. But 
the constancy of the leaders was 
unshaken, despite wrecks and the loss 
of forty men. One worthy of Fro¬ 
bisher’s company was a blacksmith 
who had lost all his tools yet was 
called on to save a shattered ship. 
He made an anvil from a cannon, he 
used a pickaxe for a sledge-hammer, 
and for raw material he used fire-irons, 
grid-irons, and fire-tongs, out of which 
he made nails with which to patch up 
the ship so that she could sail. 

* So battered were the ships and so 
late was the season that it was im¬ 
possible to establish the colony, and 
they prepared for their return the 
following year. 

Half the wood lor the huts they 
were to have built had been smashed 
in the storms, so they raised a house 
of stone and lime, made an oven in 
it, and stored it with food. Then, to 
see what happened to crops during the 
Arctic winter, they sowed peas, wheat, 
and other grain, hoping to gather the 
harvest when they returned in 1579. 

They never did return, but the 
house and some of the stores were 
recovered by the American Captain 
Hall in 1862, which was 2S4 years 
after Frobisher last set eyes on what 
he had thought to be his land of gold. 

What he attempted to achieve in 
the Arctic our young explorers are 
now anxious to attempt in the Ant¬ 
arctic, so that our friendly rivals the 
Americans may not have all the pain¬ 
ful and laborious glory to themselves. 


The Three Londons 


TYXe were looking the other day at 
’ v the two Londons, and the figures 

are serious enough to look at again. 

The London that is under the rule 
of the L C C continues to diminish. 
Its area, which is nearly 75,000 acres, 
contained 4,536,000 people in 1901, 
but in 1938 this figure had fallen to 
4,062,000. 

That is a very remarkable change, 
and it is only partly due to the fall in 
the size of families. The main cause can 
be seen by any traveller coming into 
London by rail. Rows and rows of 
small houses have sprung up outside 
the L C C area, and hundreds of 
thousands of people have left the 
dingy streets of the centre to seek 
fresh'air in the places beyond. 

So, as L C C London has diminished, 
Greater London has grown. Greater 
London means the area covered by 
the Metropolitan Police, including all 
Middlesex and parts of Essex, Kent, 
Surrey, and Herts. In 1911, this 
Greater London had 7,251,000 people; 
by 1938 it had grown to 8,650,000. 

This growth has been due to two 
causes—the pouring out of people 
from the centre and the fact that 
people have migrated to Greater 
London from other parts of the 


country to work in the outer ring of 
factories that has grown up. • 

These factories are often, but not 
always, remarkable for fine planning 
and creditable appearance ; work in 
them is healthy when compared with 
the ugly factories of the industrialnorth. 

How wonderful it all is, this hive of 
life and work ! For one thing, it is 
the greatest piece of human crowding 
in the world. New York City, which 
comes second, is far behind. 

We have spoken of Greater London, 
but there is a London greater still, for 
much of the areas outside are organic¬ 
ally connected with it. If we include 
these we arrive at roundly ten million 
inhabitants, a fourth of the population 
of all England and Wales. We have 
therefore three Londons: L C C London 
with 4,062,000 people; Greater London 
with 8,650,000; and Outer London 
with roughly ten million people. 

For many reasons this is not a good 
thing; one of them is the difficulty 
of effective defence. But that, we 
may be sure, will not be a difficulty 
for ever. London will exist long after 
wars are scoffed at in the history books. 
We really ought to begin to scoff at 
them now. They are not only terrible 
but ridiculous. 
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c B FRY The Man Who Would 


TO BOYS 

Organised Unselfishness 

Wc were talking about discipline ; 
let us now talk about organised 
unselfishness. What I really mean 
is this. You can have a vague,- 
general, unselfish disposition, and so 
far so good. But for discipline you 
want an unselfishness along definite 
lines of action, displayed practically 
in definite ways, all directed to a 
known and definite end—an unselfish¬ 
ness which is the life blood of the 
particular actions of the band or body, 
and keeps it continually alive for its 
social purpose. 

In the end it is really organised 
love—the great law of social success ; 
that is, of the success of a body of men 
as a body. No soldier who really loved 
his regiment could be undisciplined 
except by mistake. The two things 
cut one another out. You should try 
to think over this and understand it. 

A Love of the Best 

But there is also self-discipline for 
the individual, and that consists really 
in doing justice to oneself by being 
obedient to one’s best self. It is 
unselfishness of the self towards itself. 
It is well-directed love of the best 
that is in one put into practice. 

Well, this is all very different from 
merely doing what one is told for fear 
of punishment, is it not ? 

In navies and armies since the 
dawn of history it has been found that 
the only way to obtain a true and 
sound state of discipline is by constant 
practice, by constantly, all day, year 
in, year out, requiring and exacting 
disciplined conduct, disciplined doing. 
Why ? Because, as I have told you, 
wc become only by doing, and in no 
other way. 

This is a fundamental law of our 
human nature. We cannot succeed 
in being anything without perpetual 
practice, without perseveringly doing. 

Are navies and armies mistaken ? 
They are not. Endless experience has 
proved to them the truth, the only 
way. 

Shall we be wise to neglect their 
experience and think we know better ? 
We shall not; we shall be, and we are, 
very foolish if we do. C. B. F. 

Late News of the 
Bank Holiday 

Everyone knows that Covent Garden 
is closed on bank holiday, but perhaps 
not everyone has yet heard that many 
hard-working folk associated with 
Covent Garden sacrificed their last 
bank holiday, or part of it, to do a 
good deed. 

The good deed began with some of 
the biggest carnation growers in the 
Home Counties, who decided that 
their harvest should be gathered as 
usual, and that the flowers should 
be sent free to some of our great 
hospitals. Volunteers instantly came 
forward for this task, and girls who 
would have enjoyed staying in bed an 
extra hour on bank holiday were up 
at the usual time gathering and 
picking blooms. 

Transport men willingly drove 
lorries with loads of carnations, one 
taking 6ooo from Bracknell in Berk¬ 
shire to Charing Cross Hospital. 


Never Despair 



Cyrus Field 


IY/Ten are flying over the Atlantic 
1 almost every day, and there has 
lately come into the news the memory 
of the days when men were laying 
the first cable in its bed. 

The harbour of Rouen in Normandy 
has just witnessed the launching of a 
new cable ship, the Alsace, and this 
has been an opportunity for France to 
pay homage to the great American 
whose tenacity was behind the laying 
of the first cable across the Atlantic. 

The story of Cyrus Field and his 
submarine cable is a most exciting 

one. The victory —_ 

over space was al¬ 
ready half-won in 
those days, but the 
wide reaches of the 
ocean remained to 
be conquered, and 
it was left to Cyrus 
Field to secure the 
accomplishment of this great blessing 
for mankind. 

Cyrus had been born in a well-to-do 
family of New England ; at 15 he 
became a clerk in a drygoods house 
of- New York, at 21 lie started in 
business as a manufacturer of paper, 
and at 35 he owned a fortune big 
enough to retire with. Then, anxious 
to see more of the world, he set off 
for South America. 

When he returned home he found 
his brother busy on an ambitious 
plan, the laying of a submarine cable 
from Newfoundland to New York, 
and as he pondered over the situation 
the traveller suddenly said to him¬ 
self, “ Why not carry it across the 
ocean and join the two worlds ? ” 

A Great Dream 

The great dream of a transatlantic 
cable took shape in his mind. He 
confided it to his good friend and 
neighbour Peter Cooper; he wrote 
to Morse; he recruited engineers, 
geographers, draughtsmen ; and 
finally he interested financiers and 
founded a stock company. “ But if 
your cable fails, what will you do ? ” 
someone asked. “ Charge it to profit 
and loss and lay another,” he answered. 
Field next secured the interest of a 
leading electrical engineer, Charles 
Bright, and with others they formed 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company. 

All preparations completed, the 
actual work, was begun with Charles 
Bright acting as engineer-in-chief ; 
one vessel started from Newfoundland 
with half of the cable and another 
vessel started from Ireland with the 


other half. Each ship was to lay her 
part as far as mid-Atlantic, and on 
meeting they would join the two ends 
of the wire. 

All went 'well for some 360 miles, 
and then the cable broke. A hundred 
thousand pounds had gone without 
any result. Yet the cable men looked 
ahead and made a second attempt, 
This time the laying of the cable would 
begin in mid-ocean; so the two 
vessels met, spliced the wire, and 
sailed off. Three miles had hardly 
been covered when a new break 
occurred. Another splice was made, 
but the wire snapped once more. 
And from then on each attempt 
proved a failure. 

When the Cable Was Laid 

Millions of people had given up 
faith in the enterprise when, to their 
surprise, they finally heard that the 
cable was laid 1 At this - news wild 
rejoicing took place on both sides of 
the water; bells rang, gay parades 
crowded the streets, happy songs filled 
the air. Queen Victoria cabled a 
message to President Buchanan and 
President Buchanan cabled a reply 
to Queen Victoria. Young Charles 
Bright (he was only 26 at the time) 
was knighted for his splendid work. 

Meanwhile, down in the ocean a 
mysterious accident happened ; little 
by little the electric current weakened 
and suddenly ceas.ed to flow. “ It 
worked once : it will work again ! ” 
affirmed Cyrus Field. He had already 
spent tremendous sums of money, 
but now he mortgaged his properties. 
Such boundless enthusiasm persuaded 
a few more creditors, and one day a 
bigger steamer set out with a stronger 
cable. It had been decided that she 
might be more successful alone, there¬ 
fore she was carrying on board the 
whole 2400 miles of cable. But, alas, 
the vsteamer landed in Ireland to 
announce a complete failure! After 
a journey of 1000 miles the cable 
had parted again ! Then Cyrus Field 
immediately collected three million 
dollars more and he went on struggling 
with the work. 

Now a decisive victory was about 
to crown his efforts, and the hour came 
when he could triumphantly wire from 
Europe : “ All well. Thank God the 
cable has been successfully laid/’ Now 
John Greenleaf Whittier could write : 

And one in heart as one in blood 

Shall all her peoples be ; 

The hands of human brotherhood 

Are clasped beneath the sea. 


Australia Growing Less British ? 


A ustraliA still fails to attract British 
migrants. In the twelve months 
ended last May 11,058 British people 
entered Australia, but 10,915 left it, so 
that the gain of British was only 143. 

On the other hand, the non-British 
immigrants were 13,218, and only 
1607 non-British people left the 
Commonwealth, so that the gain of 
non-British was 11,611. The gains 
were : British 143 ; Germans 4167-; 
Greeks 904; Italians 2756; Poles 1124. 

Last year there were complaints 
about aliens entering Australia, but the 
Commonwealth Government refused 


to take action, pointing out that 
there could be no differentiation 
between foreigners whose employment 
had been guaranteed and whose 
characters were vouched for and 
•British immigrants. Mr McEwen, 
Minister of the Interior, stated that 
there was not the smallest risk of 
alien immigration reducing the pro¬ 
portion of British settlers to the rest 
of the population. 

Assisted passages for British sub¬ 
jects to Australia were resumed in 
1938, after a lapse of eight years, but 
do not seem to have had much effect. 


Living Surface 
of the Sea 

Latest News About 
Plankton 

Whales and sharks and many food 
fishes feed on the tiny living things, 
vegetable and animal, floating near 
the surface of the sea. 

It has been left to some painstaking 
German scientists on Heligoland to 
work out the food value of these tiny 
creatures, called collectively the ocean 
plankton. They find that the animal 
or zoo plankton have a food value 
equal to that of the best meat, and 
the others are as good food as rye 
flour. What are called the crustacean 
plankton, to distinguish them from the 
others, are one-third fat. 

Before anyone should conclude that 
in this harvest of the sea is any expec¬ 
tation of an untapped source of food 
for human beings it is well to consider 
the trouble of collecting it. A quarter 
of a century ago the writer sailed from 
England to Australia with Sir William 
Herdman, the chief authority on ocean 
plankton, and was allowed to examine 
the daily catch brought on board by 
fine silk nets trailed beside the ship. 
The results were very scanty. 

A Slow Business 

A whale can exist on these tiny 
creatures because it goes about with 
its mouth open wide to engulf millions 
of them every hour of the day, but 
taking them in a net is a painfully 
slow business. The German scientists, 
working with three men and a 40-foot 
motor-boat, could pick up about a 
quart of vegetable plankton “ sludge ” 
in six hours. The animal plankton 
could be gathered in coarser nets at the 
rate of half a gallon of sludge in a 20- 
minute haul, but the greater part of 
this was water. From this the Germans, 
still persevering, worked out how much 
ocean plankton would be required to 
sustain a man. 

They found, that he would need all the 
plankton crowded into a body of ocean 
water equal to that of a football field filled 
nine feet deep ; and it would take nearly 
three hours to filter it out. 

The Leaf of the 
Horse Chestnut 

Everyone knows the conker tree, 
which gives us such good fun in winter. 
It has rather unusual leaves, all the 
large leaflets radia¬ 
ting from one centre 
like the rays of the 
sun. 

One of the first 
trees to become 
green in spring, it is 
one of the finest in 
autumn, when it 
goes gold like a bon¬ 
fire. And, of course, we all know its great 
candle spikes of flower. There is a double 
kind which parkr authorities recommend 
for planting so that children shall not 
be tempted to throw stones. This kind, 
like most double flowers, does not bear 
fruit. We hope, however, that when this 
sort becomes common the authorities 
will have the goodness to put at least 
odd single chestnuts in convenient 
positions for future conker hunters. The 
chestnut comes from Greece and Al¬ 
bania. Notice on the twig, where the 
leaf comes off, marks like a horseshoe, 
but it is probably called horse-chestnut 
because the nut is coarse and not edible, 
like the sweet one. 
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SATURN 
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The present position of 
Saturn relative to the 
chief stars of Aries 


Saturn Coming 
Nearer 

Procession of Three 
Planets 

By tha C N Astronomer 

The wonderful world of Saturn is 
now coming into view in the late 
evening and may be seen away to the 
left of- Jupiter. Though less brilliant 
than Jupiter. Saturn is the next brightest 
object in that region of the heavens. 

At present he rises at about 9.20, 
but as he rises about half an hour earlier 
each week he will soon be much more in 
evidence. Then all three worlds, Mars; 
Jupiter, and Saturn, may be seen spread 
in planetary procession across the sky 
from south-west to south-east, a very 
unusual spectacle. 

Saturn is now in the constellation of 
Aries, his position relative to its three 
chief stars being shown on the star-map. 
He is apparently 
travelling west¬ 
ward, the extent 
of his progress 
during the next 
two months 
being indicated 
by the arrow. As 
Saturn is ap¬ 
proaching us 
there will be an 
appreciable in¬ 
crease in his 
brightness until 
October 22, 
when he will be 
at his nearest 
to us and 771,900,000 miles away ; at 
present he is about 812,000,000 miles 
away, and so rather more than twice as 
far as Jupiter. 

Saturn appears brighter this year than 
he has for many years past. This is 
chiefly because he has been coming 
nearer to us every year for the last ten 
years; in fact he has not been so near 
the Earth since 1919. 

Moreover, Saturn’s marvellous Ring 
System has opened out still more, as 
observed from the Earth ; so these 
luminous Rings are presented less like a 
penny seen edgewise than was the case a 
couple of years ago.' As the so-called 
surfaces of these Rings are among the 
brightest portions of the Saturnian 
System this opening out adds consider¬ 
ably to the apparent brightness of 
Saturn. So much is' this the case that 
when the Rings are opened out to the 
fullest extent at which we observe them 
they reflect about one and two-thirds 
as much light as does the sphere of 
Saturn. This gradual increase in bright¬ 
ness will continue during the next five 
years as Saturn comes nearer year by 
year and his Rings continue to open out. 

Mars Fading 

Even during the next few weeks it will 
be seen that, whereas Mars will diminish 
considerably, Saturn will increase in 
brilliance, so that eventually Saturn will 
outshine Mars, though he is so very 
much farther away. But, then, Saturn is 
4890 times the size of Mars, and with an 
equatorial diameter of 75,100 miles as 
compared with 4200 miles of little Mars. 
We see also how much greater Saturn is 
than our world, which were it where 
Saturn is now would be scarcely per¬ 
ceptible. His great sphere could contain 
735 worlds the size of ours, while his 
surface is 84 times greater. 

If there were any intelligent beings on 
Saturn' they would most probably be 
unaware of the existence of our little 
Earth, for it would appear from Saturn 
to be always so near to the Sun that it 
would be difficult to detect. A very 
powerful telescope would be needed to 
perceive so small and insignificant an 
object as our world ; yet think of all it 
means to us, for just a relatively micro¬ 
scopic span in the never-ending annals 
of everlasting Time. G. F. M. 


GOLDEN SANDS 

The Rocks of Millions 
of Years Ago 

Summer is the time when hundreds 
of thousands of boys and girls play 
on the seashore. 

There is hardly any other place so 
fascinating. A stony beach with great 
banks of pebbles is always thrilling, 
for we never know what kind of stones 
we may find, and often some of the 
rounded fragments are of such vivid 
colours, or so beautifully veined, that 
with grinding and polishing they would 
almost pass as precious stones. 

But a sandy shore is best of all. 
Here we may romp and play to our 
heart’s delight. There is the glory of 
the golden cliffs, the wonder of the 
glittering sea, and between the two is 
a kind of No Man’s Land which belongs 
to everyone. 

At home we must not jump on the 
furniture or scamper up the edges of 
the stairs ; we may not leave play¬ 
things lying about because it makes the 
house untidy. But the seashore is 
freedom’s land,. where we may run 
and shout and jump and leave our 
things about and splash in pools or 
in the sea, and never get into trouble. 

Volcanic Upheavals 

How wonderful the sand is! In 
one form or another sand is found over 
vast areas of. the earth, not only by 
the shore and on the banks of lakes 
and fivers, but in deserts, where 
millions of millions of tons of it are 
for ever shifting from one area to 
another, blown by the wind till the 
fine dry particles are round and smooth. 
The sand in the hourglass may be 
ages old, for it has been smoothed till 
every particle is a tiny sphere, all so 
silky that a handful of it is as difficult 
to hold as water. 

Rocks worn down by the action of 
wind and rain and sea and river 
millions of years ago became sand in 
the bed of the ocean, and volcanic 
upheavals in later ages, together with 
the weight of rocks above and pres¬ 
sure below, compressed it into the 
sandstone which is so important for 
building and other purposes today. 

Without sand there would have been 
110 glass centuries ago. Sand has long 
been the chief component in mortar 
and cement. For making metal 
mouldings it is of great value mixed 
with a little clay; and it has in¬ 
numerable other minor uses. 

Child of wind and rain and sea, the 
sand of the seashore is one of the most 
delightful things that ever came into 
the life of a child. 

A Work Complete 
in 1946 

At a cost of over three and a half 
million pounds Manchester Corporation 
is to construct a great aqueduct 64 
miles long, from the new reservoir at 
Haweswater to tanks at Heaton Park. 

At present Haweswater is linked with 
Manchester by an aqueduct which 
includes that masterpiece of modern 
engineering the five-mile-long tunnel 
through the mountains from Mardale to 
Garnet Bridge, where it is turned into 
the Thirlmere aqueduct. The present 
scheme will give an independent source 
of supply; it will comprise 30 miles of 
tunnel, 8 miles of covered channel, and 
34 miles of pipes, and will be capable 
of discharging 72 million gallons of 
water. It will take seven years to build. 
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E S EXTRA 
POCKET MONEY? 


v«.v. 


Sr; 


pb . 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO BUY WITH YOUR £1 

• A camping outfit ? O A life-size doll ? 

© A scooter ? # A doll's pram ? 

© A conjuring set ? O A toy aeroplane ? 

??? m 


CASH TO SPEND ON YOUR HOLIDAYS 

★LOTS OF CONSOLATION PRIZES 

Hundreds of treasury notes and postal orders are being sent out to boys 
1 and girls who send us clever little verses about Izal disinfectant. They 
take a nursery rhyme and alter it so that it talks about IZAL. Here’s 
an example . Mary had a little Iamb, 

Its fleece was full of germs. 

She put it in an Izal bath. 

And now it’s full of ‘perms.' 

See how easy it is! Get out pencil and paper now, and see if you 
can win £1 extra pocket money. 

★how to enter Just write your full name 
and address in the coupon below, and address it to 
Izal Rhymes (Children’s Competition), Nevv-^ 
ton. Chambers & Co., Ltd., ThornclifTe, 

Sheffield. You will receive in return a 
free entry form and some helpful 
hints on how to write your rhyme. 


You can spend the prize on whatever 
you like. The best will receive £1 
each, the next best 10/- each and 
there will be lots of consolation 
prizes of S/- s and 2/6 each. The 
competition will go on until Sep¬ 
tember 16th. Until then you can 
make as many entries as you like, 
when vou like. If you win a prize 
you will get the money within a week 
of sending the entry. 

NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO. 



To Izal Rhymes (Children’s Competition), Newton, Chambers & Com¬ 
pany Limited, ThornclifTe, Sheffield. Please send me a tree entry 
form for your Children’s Nursery Rhyme Competition. H.3 


NAME.. 

ADDRESS.. 


Fill in and post this coupon {at once). 

LTD. - THORNCLIFFE - SHEFFIELD 


THE 

LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children) 

is Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 OVER 6,000 
children from London’s poorest areas have received 
the benefits of skilled medical and nursing treatment. 

“Eight Pounds a Day 
Just Pays Our Way” 

-BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND! 

★ 

PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO —The Secretary, The Little. 

Folks Home Fund, The Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, E.2. 


END THAT 
MEALTIME MISERY 

Do you find you cannot eat a thing with¬ 
out getting filled with flatulence and 
twisted up with pain ? That is because acid 
turns your food into a sour, tough mass. 
Your harassed stomach has to struggle 
with every mouthful. Take ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ Tablets and you’ll have no 
more mealtime misery. These Tablets 
relieve acidity at once. They sweeten 
and soothe the stomach. They keep food 
digestible. So the stomach has an easy job. 
No sour repeating, not a trace of wind, 
not a twinge of pain. Your indigestion has 
vanished. And it can’t torture you again 
if you take ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ brand 
Tablets. They never fail. Prove it with 
your next meal. Take the Tablets and save 
yourself another attack. Buy a tin now ! 
Neat flat tins for the pocket, 6d. and 1/-. 
Also family sizes, 2/- and 3/6. Obtainable 
everywhere. 

* Milk of Magnesia ’ is tht trade mark of Phillips' 
preparation of Magnesia. , 


THE PAPER 
FOR THE BOY 
OF TODAY! 

No matter what your taste, you’ll 
find plenty to interest you in 
MODERN BOY—the thrilling 
boys’ paper. Thrills on land, sea, 
under the sea, and in the air—you 
get them all in the splendid stories 
written by some of the most 
popular writers of today. 

MODERN 

BOY 

Every Saturday, of all Neicsagents 
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THE BELL-BUOY 


A Short Story by 

W. H. Morris 


CHAPTER 1 

Disaster 

J ack Davey came whistling down the 
beach at Shorehaven, and nodded to 
an old fisherman who sat smoking on a 
groyne. 

" Hallo, Ben ! ” he said. 

Ben Smith nodded. 

“ Where you going, lad ? ” he asked, as 
Jack started to drag a small rowing-boat 
across the shingle. 

" I’m off to fetch in Dad’s lobster pots," 
the boy answered. 

" Well, keep an eye on the weather," the 
old fisherman advised. “ There'll be a thick 
mist before the day is out.” 

“ I’ll be all right, Ben,” Jack answered 
confidently ; and, running the boat through 
the surf, he jumped in and started to row 
across the bay. 

The previous evening Jack’s father had 
slipped and broken his wrist. This made it 
impossible fcr him to get in his lobster pots, 
and Jack had offered to fetch them. 

The boy rowed steadily for half an hour, 
at the end of which time he caught sight of 
the buoy which marked where the pots were 
sunk. It was a block of wood with a rough 
flag flying from a couple of feet of stick, 
and several fathoms of line depended from it. 

Jack shipped his oars and tugged on the 
first pot, and a cage-like thing of bent hazel- 
sticks, with a flat wooden bottom, heavily 
weighted, came to the surface. Heaving it 
over the side, the boy tossed it into the 
boat without troubling to see what it con¬ 
tained. Then he hauled on the line again, . 
and the boat followed his pull until another 
pot came to the surface. With a final tug 
Jack got it into the boat and tumbled it 
down beside its fellow. 

Jack worked with a will, hauling in pot 
after pot, and he was so busy he failed to 
notice the white mist which was drifting 
across the bay and slowly blotting out the 
coast. Presently, however, as he paused to 
straighten his cramped shoulders, the boy 
caught sight of the mist and remembered 
old Ben’s warning. 

Frowning a little, he set to work again, 
hauling harder than ever ; and he had almost 
got the last of, the pots aboard when he 
heard the roar of a motor. 

Jack stopped pulling on the line and 
listened. By this time the fog was all around 
him, like a shifting pearly-white wall, and 


it was difficult to tell from which direction 
the throbbing of the motor came. Still 
holding the dripping line in his hands, the 
boy peered through the mist. But it was 
impossible to see for more than a few yards 
in any direction. 

Rrrr ! Rrrrr ! Rrnrr ! The roar of the 
engine grew steadily louder, and Jack grew 
worried lest the motor-boat should run him 
down in the fog. 

He dropped the line and cupped his hands 
over his mouth. 

" Ahoy there ! Ahoy ! ” he cried, and 
even as he shouted a motor-boat loomed out 
of the mist. 

" Look out ! ” Jack roared. But it was 
too late. The boat struck his vessel 
broadside-on with a force that caused it to 
turn turtle and fling Jack into the sea. 

As the youngster came up and shook the 
water out of his eyes he heard a scared 
boyish voice calling to him. 

“ Where are you ? Hallo ! Where are 
you ? " 

Jack shouted back, and the motor-boat 
came gliding out of the fog again. Suddenly 
the roar of its engine ceased, and a white¬ 
faced youngster of about Jack’s age leaned 
over the side and helped him into the 
cockpit. . 

“ Are you hurt ? ” he asked in an anxious 
voice. 

“ I'm all right,” Jack answered breath¬ 
lessly. “ But why were you driving so fast 
in a fog like this ? You were asking for 
trouble.” 

The other boy looked rather foolish. 

" This boat belongs -to my father, and 
I’m not really supposed to drive it,” he 
answered. “ It has a very powerful engine, 
and it isn’t easy to go at a steady pace even 
if you want to. Besides, I was in a hurry to 
get back before Dad discovered I had 
borrowed the boat.” 

Jack recognised the boy as David Smed- 
ley, and this did not make him feel any less 
angry. Mr Smedley came firm London and 
had bought Green Gables, a big house which 
stood just outside Shorehaven. With it he 
had acquired certain rights over part of 
the foreshore, and he had recently put up 
notices there threatening to prosecute any¬ 
one who took away shellfish or sand. Mr 
Smedley was well within his legal rights in 
doing this, but it made him very unpopular 
with the fisherfolk, because for longer than 
anyone could remember they had gone 


Jacko in Borrowed Boots 


J acko came down to breakfast one morn¬ 
ing bubbling over with excitement. 
It was liis birthday, and on the table in 
front of his chair was a big pile of parcels. 
He tore off the wrappings, with a series 
of " Ohs ! ” and “ Ahs 1 ” until he 
reached the last. 


times the wind caught it and sent it 
into a clump of reeds. And there 
unfortunately it stuck. 

Jacko was in a frightful way. What¬ 
ever was he to do ? 

Suddenly exclaiming " Got it ! ” he 
turned and raced back home. In a few 



“ Coo ! What a beauty ! ” he 
exclaimed, adding with a grin, "It’s 
even bigger than old Chimp’s.” 

The object of his admiring gaze was a 
magnificent yacht. 

“ I’m going to sail her,” he shouted, 
and went tearing out of the house. 

On the way to the river he bumped 
into Chimp. 

" I’ve got a boat that beats yours 
hollow!” he cried. 

" You haven’t,” retorted Chimp. 

The yacht really was a beauty; but 
after they had sent it backwards and 
forwards across the water two or three 


minutes he came back with his father’s 
wading boots under his arm. Stepping 
into them, he waded out to his boat. 

And then, alas ! he stuck. Fast! 

He looked so .miserable that Chimp 
burst out laughing. 

“ Hold on,” he cried, and picking up 
a long boat-hook which was lying on the 
bank, he thrust it out. 

Jacko grabbed it, and hung on tight 
while-Chimp pulled him ashore. 

It took, them the rest of the morning 
to rescue the jboat—and in the excite¬ 
ment they.clean forgot Father’s waders. 

But Father didn't! 


cockling and shrimping along the foreshore 
which was now closed to them. 

" I’m terribly sorry,” David said 
earnestly. 

" It isn’t much use being sorry after the 
damage is done,” Jack answered shortly. 
“ Look at my boat, it’s completely wrecked. 
And I’ve lost two dozen lobster pots." 

He pointed to the rowing-boat, which 
had been badly damaged in the collision 
and was rapidly filling with water. 

" I’ll get my father to replace it, I 
promise,” David answered, and he looked 
so crestfallen and miserable Jack began 
to relent. 

“ Well, there’s nothing we can do about 
my boat," he said. “ You had better take 
me back to Shorehaven, so that I can 
change out of these wet things.” 

" I’ll get you there in no time,” David 
promised eagerly, and immediately started 
up his engine. — 

CHAPTER 2 
On the Rocks 

TYi r.v had not gone far when the motor 
began to stutter and misfire. David 
worked the throttle anxiously, but the 
engine spluttered into silence and refused 
to start again. 

“ What is wrong ? ” Jack asked im¬ 
patiently, and David shook his head. 

" I don’t know,” he answered in a 
worried voice. 

" Well, you had better hurry up and do 
something," Jack said grimly. “ The tide 
has turned, and the ebb is running very 
strongly. If you don’t soon get your motor 
running again we shall be carried out to 
sea.” 

David made no answer to this. Opening 
the' hood, he tried to discover the cause of 
the breakdown, while Jack shivered in his 
wet clothes and looked on impatiently. 

Suddenly he heard something which 
made him peer anxiously through the mist. 
It was the clanging of a bell, and Jack knew 
it must come from the buoy which was 
moored near a small reef called the Razor- 
back. He caught his companion by the arm. 

“ Do you hear that bell ? ” he said, and 
David nodded. 

“ What is it ? ” ho asked. ' 

" A bell-buoy," Jack told him. “ We 
are drifting on to a reef.” 

David looked panic-stricken. 

" I don’t know what is wrong with the 
engine,” he answered. 

" Let me have a look,” Jack said, though 
he knew nothing about motors. 

Together the boys tinkered with the 
engine while the boat drifted with the tide. 
All the time they could hear the melancholy 
clanging of the bell, sometimes startlingly 
loud and clear, then faint and far away. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Razorback 

Presently another sound mingled with the 
ringing of the bell—the roar of breakers— 
and Jack realised they must be very near 
the Razorback. Once more he turned to 
peer through the mist, and suddenly he 
saw something which seemed to stop his 
heart beating. A stretch of tumbling, 
curdled water, with here and there a 
glimpse of green, slimy rocks, or a big, 
oily-smooth eddy, flecked with yellow froth 
and bubbles as the waves sucked back 
from the reef. 

David saw it too, and cried out in 
alarm ; and as he did so the boat’s keel 
grated on a submerged rock, and the 
vessel rolled sideways with a dreadful 
grinding and rending of her timbers. 
Jack knew the vessel was doomed, and that 
they had only one hope of escape. 

“ Swim to the bell-buoy,” he cried, and 
leapt into the sea. 

David hesitated for a moment, then 
followed him, and they struck out for the 
buoy, whose tall, cage-like structure was 
just visible through the mist, as it rocked 
from side to side. Luckily for the boys 
the day was calm ; in rough weather they 
would have been flung upon the reef and 
battered to death on the jagged rocks. 

Even as it was Jack’s strength was 
almost spent by the time he reached the 
buoy, and he was barely able to clamber 
up on the flat-topped body. As he sprawled 
there, panting and coughing, he saw 
David’s white, despairing face as the lad 
clawed feebly at the smooth, slippery sides 
of the buoy. Jack grabbed him by the 
collar and dragged him up beside him. • 

For a while they lay there panting, while 
the buoy rocked from side to side and the 
bell clanged deafeningly in their ears. 
Presently Jaclc’s breath came more easily; 


he got to his feet, and clung to the great 
cage which supported the bell and the 
four swinging clappers. 

For the time they were safe, but there 
was little likelihood that anyone would 
discover their plight, for vessels gave the 
Razorback a clear berth even in the best of 
weather, and Shorehaven was too. far off 
for them to attract attention by shouting. 

David struggled into a sitting position. 

" What can we do ? ” he asked, and 
Jack shook his head. 

" There isn’t much we can do, except 
wait," he answered. “ If only the fog 
would lift someone might see us.” 

The next half-hour was the longest the 
boys had ever known. The continual 
rocking / motion of the buoy made David 
feel a little sick at times, and his face had a 
pinched, blue look that frightened Jack. 

Desperately the young fisherlad racked 
his brains for some way of summoning help, 
and suddenly it occurred to him that if 
only he could stop the bell from ringing 
someone on shore might notice that it 
was silent and come out 'to the reef to 
investigate. 

It was a slender chance, but one worth 
trying, Jack thought. So he slipped out of 
his jersey, and cut it up into strips with 
his jack-knife. Then he set to work to 
lash the four clappers to the bars. 

It was not easy to do this, for the clappers 
were heavy iron weights, and Jack’s hands 
were weak and numb with the cold. . How¬ 
ever, he persevered, and one by one he 
managed to make the clappers fast to the 
bars of the cage. At last the wild clamour of 
the bell was silenced, and Jack dropped 
panting on to the flat top of the buoy. 

CHAPTER 4 

. The Rescue 

Oours seemed to pass, while the two 
1 1 huddled together for warmth. Andthen, 
when Jack had almost given up hope, 
he heard the sound of a motor creeping 
slowly through the, mist. He jumped to 
his feet and shouted through hiY cupped 
hands. David shouted too, though his 
voice was no more than a feeble croak. 

" Ahoy there! Where are you ? ” someone 
called out. 

" We are on the bell-buoy,” Jack shouted 
back, and there was a mumble of voices 
in the fog. 

Then very slowly a coastguard’s cutter 
glided out of the mist, with a man standing 
up in the bows peering anxiously ahead. 
Inch by inch the vessel crept towards the 
buoy, while her crew kept a sharp lookout 
for rocks. 

At last it was near enough for the coast¬ 
guards to help the half-frozen boys aboard ; 
and, after they had cut the clappers loose 
and set the bell ringing again, the cutter 
backed the way it had come. 

There is little more to tell. 

The cutter took the two boys to the 
coastguard station, where they were wrapped 
in blankets and given some hot milk 
while their clothes were being dried. 
Afterwards they were driven home in a car, 
little the worse for their thrilling adventure 
on the bell-buoy. 

After what happened that day the two 
lads became the best of friends, and when 
David Smedley persuaded his father to 
reopen the foreshore the good-natured 
fisherfolk soon forgot their old grievance, 
and no longer resented his presence in 
Shorehaven. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of September 1914 

First Step Towards a New Europe. The 

promise of the Hew Europe which 
will emerge from the Great War is 
already to be seen ; and it is good that 
it should come from Russia. Already, 
as the first historic outcome of this war, 
the Russian promise of a new nation is 
kindling joy in the hearts of millions of 
people. It is the promise of freedom 
for Poland. 

Poland today is only a name. It has 
no actual existence as a country. The 
Poles, whom w'e know in this country 
only as poor, starving emigrants, are a 
fine people, with a noble literature, 
with a genius for poetry and music, and 
a courage which has made Polish names 
immortal on many a battlefield, never 
more so, perhaps, than when John 
Sobieski, the Polish king, saved Europe 
from the Turks in 1683. 
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GROWN-UPS 
ADORE IT! 

CHILDREN 
LOVE 
IT! 



of 

STAK-A-STIK! 

There’s a heap of fun in ' 
5TAK - A - STIK — and 
skill, too ! You have to 
build up a pyramid of 
coloured sticks, and the 
player who can add 
sticks longest without 
disturbing the structure 
wins. It’s tremendously 
exciting! A girl ol 15 , 
without previous expe-, 
rience, built a stack of 
7,000 sticks. Could you 
better that ? 


I/-, 2/6, 
5 /-, 7 / 6 , 
and 10/6 


aW / 
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On Sale at all Stationers, 
Stores and Toyshops. 
Order from llarro'ds of 
Knight sbridge, Benlalls, 
Kingston - on - Thames, 
Boots' Stationery Depart- 
merits, or from branches 
of Timothy White, W. H. 
Smith, Wyman & Sons, 
or Burnsides. 


stak-astik 



DON’T FORGET TO 
TAKE MEE WITH YOU 

There is an Arthur Mee Book 
for 26 Counties 

CHOOSE FOR YOURSELF 


ENCHANTED LAND—A Survey of All 
England 213 pictures 7s 6d 

BEDFORDSHIRE AND HUNTS. 

220 places 170 pictures 7s 6d 
BERKSHIRE—Alfred’s First England 

170 places 120 pictures 7s 6d 
CHESHIRE—Romantic North-West 

150 places 117 pictures 7s (id 
CORNWALL—England’s Farthest South 
250 places 173 pictures 7s 6d 
CUMBERLAND & WESTMORLAND 

217 places 124 pictures 7s Gd 
DERBYSHIRE—The Peak Country 

22G places 134 pictures 7s Gd 
DEVON—Cradle of Our Seamen 

400 places 197 pictures 10s Gd 
DORSET—Thomas Hardy’s Country 

218 places 149 pictures 10s Gd 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE—Cotswold Glory 

. 334 places 100 pictures 10s Gd 
HAMPSHIRE WITH THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT 302 places 180 pictures 10s Gd 
HEREFORDSHIRE—The County of the 
Wye 223 places 132 pictures 7s Gd 


KENT—The Gateway of England 

400 places 226 pictures 10s Gd 
LANCASHIRE—Cradle of Our Prosperity 
250 places 185 pictures 7s Gd 
LEICESTERSHIRE WITH RUTLAND 
280 places 138 pictures 7s Gd 
NOTTS—The Midland Stronghold 

219 places 109 pictures 7s Gd 
SHROPSHIRE —County of the Western 
Hills 242 places 109 pictures 7s Gd 
STAFFORDSHIRE— Beauty and Black 
Country 180 places 10.7 pictures 7s Gd 
SURREY— Country Marching to Town 

1G4 places 181 pictures 10s Gd 
SUSSEX—The Garden by the Sea 

300 places 238 pictures 10s Gel 
WARWICKSHIRE—Shakespeare’s 
Country 220 places 215 pictures 7s Gd 
WILTSHIRE—Cradle of Our Civilisation 
270 places 220 pictures 10s Gd 
WORCESTERSHIRE—Land of Heavenly 
Spring 189 place-. 132 pictures 7s Gd 
LONDON—Heart of the Empire 

200 pictures 12s Gd 


The 24 volumes describe everything 
to see in 5500 towns and villages 

ON SALE EVERYWHERE —HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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The Latest and Greatest 

WALT DISNEY 

Card Game 
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Introducing all the 
Famous Characters from the 
Walt Disney Films. 

They’re all there : Donald Duck, Goofj’, 
Snow YvTiite, Horace Horsecollar, Tilly 
Tiger, the Three Little Pigs, the Big Bad 
■Wolf, Grasshopper, Frog, Moose, and 
many more of these inimitable, imaginative 
figures which have grown so dear to the 
hearts of all film lovers. 

“ Mickey’s Fun Fair" is a grand game, 
entirely new, entirely novel and endlessly 
fascinating; a family game which will 
bring many joys into the home circle 
during the long winter evenings to come. 
Tlie game can be played by two players 
or more and a frill book of rules is included 
in every pack. It’s simple to play and 
never loses its charm or interest. 

The cards, which are faithful reproductions 
IN COLOURS from original sketches 
designed in the Walt Disney Studios, are 
made of high quality board, easy to 
shuttle and delightful to handle. Each 
card is a real work of art. Buy a pack 
today.. 


Yg\ FULL SIZE 


in FULL COLOURS 


'pJPfoti 

2toONLYi 


Fiery good Stationer an t 
Stores sells “ Mickey's 
Fun Fair." 
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By permission 
Walt Disney-Mickey 
Mouse, Ltd. 


Published by Caslell Bros., 
Ltd., London and Glasgow. 
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will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
tor lis a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 
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Every Thursday 1 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


Colour This Picture and Win a Money Prize 

Ten Shillings Each For 


JJET the C N help you to earn 
some extra pocket-money. 

Two prizes of ten shillings 
each-are offered for the best- 
coloured version of this pic¬ 
ture and 25 half-crowns for 
the next best entries sent by 
girls and boys of 15 or under. 

Paste the complete picture 
on a postcard, and when the 
paste is dry colour , with 
paints or crayons. 

Write your name, address, 
and age on the card and 
post it to C N Competition 
No 87 , 44 Farringdon Street, 
London, E C 4 (Comp), to 
arrive not later than first post 
on Thursday, September 7 . 


Two Readers and Half-Crowns For 25 Others 



There is no entry fee for 
this competition, and all boys 
and girls will have equal 
chances of winning, for allow¬ 
ance will be made for age. 

The Editor’s decision must 
be accepted as final. 

Readers who would like to 
do the CN a good turn 
may also help themselves to 
win an extra half-crown. This 
sum will be awarded to any 
prizewinner whose entry 
bears the name and address 
of a friend, not already a 
reader, who promises to buy 
a copy of the C N each week 
for at least a month. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Peter Puck on Homework 

'They say that homework must be 
done 

To keep each scholar on his toes. 
Sometimes I think that it is just 
To find out how much Father 
knows! 

The C N Calendar 
'J'his calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on 
September 2 . The black section of 


Ici On Parle Franfais 



Wj nter Solst ice. Dec 22 
Shortest Day 



the circle under the months shows 
how much of the year has gone. 
The days are now getting shorter. 


Les raisins Le gateau Le panier 

g rapes cake . basket 

Nous allons au marche. Le 
gdteau ira dans le panier. Je 
porterai Ies raisins bien soi- 
gneusement dans une petite boite 
en carton. 

IVe are going to market. The 
cake will go in the basket. / shall 
carry the grapes very carefully in 
a little cardboard box. 

This Week in Nature 
Qne of our most destructive 

moths, the vapourer, is now 
seen. It is a very common 
moth, and the chestnut- 
coloured male may even be 
seen flitting about tree-lined 
streets in the most dingy 
of towns. The eggs of the 
wingless female are eaten lay 
birds, and this prevents the in¬ 
sect creating more havoc than 
it does to our trees and hedges. 


Tongue-Twister 
J would if I could ; 

If I couldn’t, how could I? 
I couldn’t unless I could, 
could I ? 

Could you unless you could, 
could you ? 

Could you, could you ? 

Could you unless you could, 
could you ? 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Sept. 3. Matthew Boulton 

-born ..... 1728 

4. French Republic estab¬ 

lished .1870 

5. Bishop Bonner died . 1569 

6 . James II died . . . 1701 

7. Catherine Parr, wife of 

Henry VII i, died .1548 

8 . Lodovico Ariosto born . 1474 

9. William I died . 1087 

Safe on Soap 

A commercial traveller, re¬ 
presenting a soap firm, 
who was wrecked at sea 
managed to save himself from 
drowning by taking a cake of 
his own soap and. washing 
himself ashore. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening Mars is in the 
south, Jupiter is in the south¬ 
east, and Sa- 

turn is in tire SBHHHI 
east toward 
midnight. In 
the morning 
Venus and Mer¬ 
cury are low in 
the east. Tire 
picture shows 
the Moon at 10.30 p in on Sunday, 
September 3. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Picture Acrostic. Car, O'vl, Rick, 
Nest, Wall, Artist, Log, Lamb = 
Cornwall. 

Four American States. Connect-i-cut. 
Wy-o-ming. Ida-ho. Oh-i-o. 

Is This Your County? Nottingham¬ 
shire. 

Cross Word Puaale 
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FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

R oy had invited his friends 
Paul and Wendy to go 
kite-flying. But when the 
twins got to the common they 
were surprised to find he was 
not waiting for them. What 
had become of him ? 

“ Come on, slowcoach ! " 
Paul exclaimed, after ten 
minutes had gone by. 

" Why, he’s been near all 
the time,” Wendy cried sud¬ 
denly. “ Look ! ” 

Staring round, Paul saw the 
gay shape of Roy’s kite 
dancing in the air above the 
line of a thick clump of trees. 


& • © 

“ The silly donkey ! ” 
stormed Paul. “ I told him 
we should be this side Of the 
copse. Come on ! Let’s go 
and find him.”- 

They ran out through the 
trees; but there was no one on 
the clear ground beyond. 

“ The string of the kite is 
caught up in that tree,” said 
Paul, nodding towards a big" 
oak ; - ” but where is'Roy? ” 

J ust then there was a sound 
like a muffled groan. 

The twins jumped, throwing 
scared glances at one another. 
The noise came again. 


© 

" Roy’s having a game with 
us,” declared Paul. “ But 
we’ll find him.” 

But though they searched 
high and low there wasn’t a 
trace of him. 

“ This is uncanny',” mur¬ 
mured Wendy'. “ Let’s go 
back to the common.” 

“ Wait a minute. I’m going 
to rescue Roy’s kite,” said 
Paul, studying the huge oak. 
“ If he’s been playing us up 
I shall hang on to it for a 
bit, to pay him out.”' 

So he began the easy climb; 
but when he had gone up some 


Roy Disappears 

way he had a shock, “ Roy’s 
inside the trunk! ” he shouted. 

A few moments later Wendy 
was flying across the common 
to fetch rescuers, and soon 
back she came with two men 
carrying ropes. And pre¬ 
sently the unfortunate Roy 
was hauled out of the prison 
in which he had been wedged 
for half an "hour. 

While waiting for the twins 
his kite had got entangled in 
the branches of a tree, and in 
climbing up to free it he had 
slipped and fallen into the 
hollow trunk. 
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ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 


Arrange match-box cover and tray as 
shown. Standing in front of the tunnel, get 
the tray through it without touching either. 


Can you read the sen¬ 
tence represented by 
the letters above ? 


This portrait is composed entirely of 
letters. These letters, when arranged pro¬ 
perly spell the name of his birthplace. 


Place the name of an 
animal in each line to 
make a word in each case. 



How TO KEEP 

Children’s Hair Lovely f 

Mothers are now working the same miracles 
for their children’s hair that they have found 
are so easily performed for their own — 
with • Danderine.’ 

Natural curl is accentuated. A child’s hair 
is easily “trained” and kept orderly, clean 
and sparkling. A few drops of this fragrant 
liquid sprinkled on the brush each time the 
hair is arranged. That is all that’s needed. 
Waves “set” with ‘Danderine’ last longer, 
and look nicer. Thicker, more luxuriant 
hair will follow for every member when 
•Danderine’ becomes a regular habit with 
your family. It helps to check falling hair, 
dissolves dandruff and gives dull, brittle hair 
new life and lustre. 

Of Chemists and Stores 1/3, 2/6 and 4/6. 

‘Danderine 

FOR THE HAIR 


* CORONATION PACKET it 

50 Pine Stamps, many new issues, KEXYA-TAXOAX- 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA RICA (lar^e Pictorial), 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA, George VI, ANDORRA. 
New Issue, IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4Id. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet, to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, ineludimr 
New Issue. Bargains: 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d,; 12 Coronation, 1(2; 45 
ditto 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free set.— H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


CONSTIPATION KEEPS 
A CHILD BACK 

Unless the bowels move regularly your 
child will be weakly, peevish, dull and 
stunted. So if your child is constipated, 
attend to it without delay. But be careful 
what you give, because purging weakens a 
child and leaves the bowels more bound 
than ever. 

Doctors and nurses everywhere advise 
‘ California Syrup of Figs,’ because they 
know that to cure constipation you must 
use a liquid laxative so that you can 
regulate the dose as the bowels act naturally. 
You should never give strong purgatives to 
children. 

Give your children a regular weekly 
dose of ‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ and see 
how they love it, how it helps them to grow 
and thrive. Be sure to get ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs ’ brand. Obtainable every¬ 
where at 1/3 and 2/6 (economy size). 
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